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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE SPIRIT OF 
WORSHIP. 


I invite you to no profound subject or elaborate discus- 
sion. In these last three days, we have traversed together 
many large regions of speculative research: circle beyond 
circle of ever-enlarging inquiry has been described about 
us, as our prophets have unfolded the mission of our 
churches in theological progress, in national life, and in the 
future of Religion. I am asked to turn with you to a final 
theme, which shall be limited, homely, and plain. I have but 
to report to you a state of things which is familiar to you 
all; to place under the magnifying-glass of your debate a 
series of impressions which are floating like germs in the 
atmosphere of our churches, and are inhaled in every breath 
you draw. In the best part, the Preface, of his new Ethical 
Treatise, Mr. Leslie Stephen remarks: “I do not believe — 
though I cannot be certain even of this—that there is a 
single original thought—I mean, of course, a thought 
which has not occurred to others —in this book.” I can 
say with equal frankness that I do not believe I shall bring 
you a single suggestion which is not already a part of your 
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intimate convictions, though I cannot be certain even of 
this. 

And yet I cannot for a moment permit you to regard this 
final problem of our Conference as any the less serious or 
pressing because it is less comprehensive or profound. The 
danger in most deliberative assemblies is, it is true, that 
large purposes may be overlooked in the absorbing discus- 
sion of details: the danger with us is, I feel sure, that the 
fascinations of large and general problems may send us back 
to work-a-day life with little increase of strength for its 
practical problems and its common cares. It was well for 
us to devote the great proportion of our time to the wise 
and eloquent deliberations which have outlined for us what 
we may call, in the language of the elder Theology, our 
“Body of Divinity”: it would not be well for us to part 
without touching, however lightly and inadequately, some 
practical purpose which concerns us as a working and wor- 
shipping Brotherhood of Churches. These practical pur- 
poses make, as it were, the hands with which a Body of 


Divinity does its work and offers its worship; and the oe 
cannot say of the hands, “I have no need of thee.” 


The movement which we of the Unitarian churches repre- 
sent, but the full force and range of which we do not ade- 
quately represent, is primarily an intellectual movement. 
It is a movement away from a dogmatic, technical, and — as 
we believe —suicidal conception of the conditions of Chris- 
tian discipleship toward a rational, natural, and—as we 
believe — more Christian conception of the religious life. 
This, I say, is historically and primarily an intellectual 
movement, It began in an intellectual protest, it proceeds 
by intellectual methods, it commends itself only where 
open-mindedness in inquiry and freedom in judgment have 
supplanted emotional convictions and ecclesiastical depen- 
dence. Let us thank God for this intellectual basis of our 
common work. Let us be glad that the service to which we 
are called is, first of all, the service of truth,—a mission 
which demands thoughtfulness of its disciples and intellect- 
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ual training of its ministers. Let us lose no opportunity to 
make it plain that this is our position; that we are no com- 
pany of mere sentimentalists, that we are not those to 
whom Freedom is an end in itself and who are careless of 
the service to which freedom may be devoted, that we are 
not those who cry that one opinion is as good as another and 
that none are of much account, that we are not the party 
without principles and the Church without belief. What 
could be more unanticipated or more unreasonable than that 
the same movement which has been so often condemned as 
cold intellectualism — as though the framing or displacing of 
opinions were its sole vocation—should now be mistaken 
for an agitation in which clear and constructive thought has 
no part at all? 

Yet, if I have named the historical basis, 1 have by no 
means named the most pressing problem of our life and 
work. I see, indeed, this intellectual opportunity widening 
from its first limited controversies until, instead of a local 
conflict of Congregational churches, it finds about it the 
very largest sweep of contemporary thought. I see, in other 
words, that the most conspicuous intellectual problem of our 
times is the problem of translating the religious life into 
language which the times can understand, and that this is 
precisely the problem which we have taken for our own. I 
find in this widening of the mission of Liberal Christi- 
anity reason for the largest hopefulness. I see that we are 
invited, with a directness which few others feel, to the 
reconstruction of theology and philosophy; and I observe 
among our ministers a response to this demand for scholar- 
ship which promises the best results. Finally, I see wait- 
ing for this ministry of reconciliation between new meth- 
ods and eternal impulses an audience of the most bewilder- 
ing interest, an audience not created by controversy with 
other churches, but made up.of those for whom the message 
of other churches is not in a living language and who are 
wearily waiting for an enlargement of theology till it can 
hold the truth they must maintain. And yet I doubt if 
anywhere in this region lies the question which presses 
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most upon observers of our methods and results. Our 
intellectual controversy, in the interest of reasonableness, 
simplicity, and liberality, finds a constantly weakening oppo- 
sition. Multitudes of all shades of belief are as eager to 
claim these qualities for their faith as we are, and are equally 
aware that, without reasonableness, simplicity, and liberality, 
religion cannot commend itself to this generation. But, 
meantime, the distrust and dread of rationalism in religion 
have only shifted to another point of attack. Now that the 
question of principles is yielded, the question of results 
recurs ; and observers of our position are asking themselves 
whether, under the methods of rational religion, the rational 
element is not sure to outweigh the religious element, so 
that where reasonableness rules the spirit of worship fails, 
until at last intellectualism silences the prayers of faith, and 
the interchange of opinions supplants the soul’s communion 
with its God. I hasten to repeat the word which is on your 
lips,— that this is not the first question one should ask of 
any form of faith. The first question obviously should be 
whether the faith is trwe, and what will come of the truth 
is a subordinate matter. And yet it is a fine and trust- 
worthy instinct which makes people reverse this logical 
order of judgments, and inquire, first of all, for the warmth 
of piety and heartiness of worship which a belief calls forth. 
For religious truth has this peculiar quality: that, if it be 
genuine, it cannot remain a thing of intellectual conviction 
alone. The impressions it awakes are so overwhelming, 
the influences it compels are so tremendous, that it is 
sure to rush through every outlet of expression, flooding the 
emotions, elevating the conduct, pouring itself out by every 
channel that opens into practical life. Once let the thought 
of religious responsibility, or the influence of Jesus Christ, 
or the recognition of a spiritual Purpose at the heart of 
things, get a real grasp on men’s minds, and straightway 
their hearts must be thrilled and their conduct moulded by 
the touch and there springs into life, not a new philosoph- 
ical school, but a communion of souls lifted into a new and 
holy view of life and united in that working and worship- 
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ping fellowship which we call a Church. The quality of 
piety, then, which a Church exhibits becomes no unreason- 
able test of its right to be called a Church. If it does not 
represent the degree of truth held, it at least represents the 
genuine grasp of some definite ideas upon the whole of life. 
Thus it comes to pass that, with an appearance of abrupt 
unreasonableness, many an eager soul observes apathy, in- 
difference, coldness in a Church, and says, outright, “ This 
may be truth, but it is not the bread of life to me”; or 
turns, on the other hand, to the warmth and glow of gen- 
uine worship, wherever found, and cries, “This may be 
heresy, may be infidelity, but it is what I want.” I think 
one should be glad to submit his community of Churches 
to this test of the spirit, of devotion. If they represent a 
real religious movement, if there is any thing in them to 
teach a worthier thought of God or to interpret human 
experience more wisely, or to inspire conduct more pro- 
foundly than is the wont of the Churches, then the witness 
of these new forces must be evident in a new quality of 
expression ; or if, on the other hand, they exhibit little rev- 
erence or seriousness or spirituality in their methods, if they 
are not the source of stirring hymns, of devout literature, 
of consoling and strengthening prayers, then they may take 
their place among the debating societies or social clubs or 
philosophical tendencies which, like circling eddies, diversify 
the current of the age, but they have no part in that great 
inflowing tide of uplifted life which we call the Church of 
Christ. 

Iask you then to face this test of the faith which draws 
us together. Does it at the same time draw us upward? Is 
it not merely a rational, but a devout faith? Is there any 
natural ground for divorce between open-mindedness and 
reverence, between the awakened mind and the prayerful 
heart ? 

I think we must answer, in the first place, that as a matter 
of theory it would appear as if only in this union and under 
prohibition of its divorce could religion finally justify itself, 
and maintain any permanent hold on human souls. Practi- 
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cally, it is true, we observe a very different state of things. 
We see warmth of piety often coupled with the most irra- 
tional methods. We see prayers apparently most constant 
where thought is apparently least free. Yet, unless we 
abandon religion altogether, we cannot for a moment believe 
that it will permanently thrive in this exotic life. So far 
as I can see, the most destructive, faithless, atheistic view 
one could hold would be the belief that in any such arrested 
development lies the destiny of religious influence. If one 
has any religious faith worthy of the name, if he has even 
the dimmest notion that one law of love controls the uni- 
verse of nature and the universe of the soul, then he must 
maintain that, as knowledge grows, reverence will be more 
indwelling, that thought and piety were meant to inhabit 
together the life of each child of God, and that only in 
union with the open mind can human beings possess a 
permanent and justified religious trust. When Channing 
preached his classic sermon on “Unitarian Christianity 
most favorable to Piety,” his final and chief argument was 
this: that Unitarian Christianity promotes piety, because it 
is a rational religion. This is what we must believe. The 
only basis of permanent piety must be a basis of reasonable- 
ness. Without this rational basis piety represents nothing 
more than the excesses of emotionalism or the authority of 
sacerdotalism, and the influence of religion becomes as tem- 
porary and waning as the reign of ignorance. Each age in 
turn doubts this power of reasonableness and simplicity to 
inspire and move the heart: each in turn supposes that the 
activity of the religious life depends on keeping things as 
they are, and that each decrease in multiplicity and elabo- 
ration of doctrine must bring with it a decline in religious 
feeling; but each in turn discovers that no such decline 
inevitably occurs. The fact becomes clear that religion is 
not built up in this conglomerated way. It is not a process 
of accumulation, but of penetration. It does not depend 
upon how many things one believes, but upon how much 
one believes in anything. Its formula is not what one 
already believes plus an unknown quantity of added truth, 
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but what one already believes at a hitherto unknown power 
of inspiration. Each new epoch w religious progress sur- 
prises its own time by being a return to simplicity. The 
prophet, reformer, or Messiah comes — as, for instance, Jesus 
came — into a world of ecclesiastical development and doc- 
trinal elaboration, and recalls men from these things to 
underlying and forgotten principles. He must expect to 
have it said that he is come to destroy: he is sure to be met 
by the cry that with the priesthood and temple will perish the 
spirit of worship ; but, in the end, the world discovers that its 
loss is its gain. The power of a few things heartily held out- 
weighs the unreflecting acceptance of a complicated scheme. 
The law of religious growth discloses itself. Its course is 
inward and ever inward. Its simplest truths are its deepest 
secrets. From each reduction of its method to lowest terms, 
from each new alliance of its influence with the natural life 
of simple souls, a new era at last receives its date. 

Such is the principle upon which liberal Christianity 
relies, a principle verified alike by each great reformation 
in Christian history, and by the beginnings of Christianity 
itself. And, now, what is the record of the Unitarian 
movement, tested by this principle? Is it, as a matter of 
fact, the record of a declining religious sentiment? Have 
the historical representatives of liberal Christianity and its 
classic literature been feeble in piety, indifferent to wor- 
ship, chilled by the fogs blown from the icebergs of their 
rationalism? This is the familiar reproach, hardly less 
believed by friends than by opponents, applied at each 
step of the history of Unitarianism as an inherent charac- 
teristic of its career. Yet, as I recall the history thus 
characterized, I can find no misrepresentation more unpro- 
voked. So far as I can see, each typical representative of 
liberal Christianity has been quite as marked by devoutness 
of spirit as by clearness of thought; and, as for the litera- 
ture which sprang from its influence, I have yet to see any 
other high-water mark of consolation and devout awakening 
within the limits of our American life. However much 
the influence of Channing may stand for the reformation of 
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the popular theology, it was not in this character that he 
most affected those who actually listened to him. All reports 
testify that it was, primarily, as a man of God, a messen- 
ger from regions of divine communion wherein was his 
habitual home. Theodore Parker may have insisted too 
strenuously that the jewel of devoutness should have no other 
setting than that in which his own was framed; he may 
have found it more difficult to recognize a saint who was 
his neighbor than a saint of some far-away age; but who 
shall say of him that his personal piety was not monumental, 
that his prayers were not supremely devout, that he was not, 
alike in his philosophy and his preaching, so overwhelmed 
by the sense of Deity and Duty as to be, like Spinoza, a God- 
intoxicated man? No less true is it of less conspicuous 
ministers of that generation that the spirit of devotion in 
them was genuine and profound. No homes were ever 
more consecrated by religion than the homes of many of 
those early Unitarian ministers. No son of that genera- 
tion can forget the sense of divine relationship which is 
forever associated with his father’s presence, or compare 
with this legacy of a holy life any inheritance which that 
father could have bequeathed. I hesitate to approach our 
own generation with the frankness one may use of the past, 
yet I believe that this consciousness of God is-as genuine 
and precious now as it was with our fathers. When I 
recall the central characteristic of our last great leader, of 
whom this Conference is one among many memorials, I find 
beneath his eloquence, his liberality, and his open-minded- 
ness, a central fire of devout consecration, lighting his whole 
life, burning away temptations of worldliness and ambition, 
kept alive amid the distractions of varied interests like the 
holy lamp on the cathedral altar in the midst of a bustling 
town. When I turn to younger men, I find no less ground 
for confidence. I observe, among other things, this surpris- 
ing fact: that, in many on whom historical Christianity 
maintains but a slight hold, the Theistic passion suffers no 
diminution. What they miss in the past they seem to find 
in the present. The more they limit themselves to a single 
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source of revelation, the more clearly that one speaks. They 
may not realize the worth of the doctrine of the Son, but 
they are reviving the meaning of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost. If I were called upon to name the very essence and 
ground of all religious reverence, I should but repeat the 
formula presented to us by one of our poet-preachers,—a 
formula, it would seem, not likely to class a man as a mate- 
rialist. “Of nothing,’—let us repeat it together,— “of 
nothing,” says our Brother Chadwick, “am I so sure as that 
the universe is an embodied Thought.” If I were to look 
for devout expressions of the renewed modern sense of an 
immanent, active Holy Spirit at the heart of things, where 
should I turn but to the hymns, the prayers, the sermons of 
many of our younger ministers, to whom each day con- 
tributes something to “a Year of Miracle”? 

And how is it when we pass from this specific ground of 
our immediate communion to the larger literature which is 
the outgrowth of our faith? I need not say to you that 
the literary influences which have been meat and drink to 
the spiritual life of our nation, the essays which have most 
strengthened and uplifted and the verses which have most 
interpreted and consoled the experiences of millions of our 
people, have been the outgrowth of the Liberal Movement. 
We tell over the poets of our Golden Age, we call the stars 
of our literature by name, and we do not depart from our 
brotherhood of faith. It is not too much to say that the 
redemption of American life from its prose and worldliness, 
so far as the Churches have not effected it, has chiefly pro- 
ceeded from literature bred of New England Unitarianism. 
It may not be possible for certain critics to think of these 
souls * without a sense of desolation,” but it would be much 
harder to face the sense of desolation which would have 
overwhelmed multitudes of souls without the new inspira- 
tion they have received from these latter-day prophets. It 
must be confessed that, through all this tendency, the spirit 
of worship takes new form, has a quality of its own, lacks 
something which is conspicuous in the devotions of tradi- 
tional Christianity ; but, in the presence of such names and 

2 
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works, let us at least have done with the notion that 
devoutness and reverence necessarily decline as the spirit 
of rational inquiry advances. If the spirit of worship has 
anything to do with an overwhelming, all-embracing sense 
of awe and mystery, with rapturous reverence before the 
world of nature, or the sense of the worth of the human 
soul, then I foresee nothing less than its decline among the 
disciples of Emerson and Longfellow, of Dewey and Bel- 
lows; and I believe we may thus far trust the future of the 
Liberal Movement as we have vindicated its past. 


And yet the fact remains that no sign of the times is so 
plain among us as the demand for increase of the spirit of 
worship in our administration of religion. The time was 
not long ago when the most conspicuous practical problem 
of our Churches seemed the problem of sociability and 
friendliness; and many of us have watched with grave 
anxiety the danger we ran, in our attempt to make the 
Church a home, of making it a mere centre of frivolous 
amusement. Now, as it seems to me, we are ready to see 
the same end from another point of view. We are becom- 
ing aware that social fellowship does not of itself create 
religious fellowship, while, on the other hand, religious fel- 
lowship does carry with it all the elements of sociability ; 
that profitable friendliness in the Church is most directly 
developed not by looking to each other, but by looking to 
the same common end, as in a regiment in line each man 
feels the touch of friendly elbows while all eyes are to 
the front; that, in short, the Church whose worship is 
united and persuasive will seem thereby friendly enough 
and need not turn aside to say it is. Thus we are brought 
to a new demand for increased devoutness,—a demand felt 
quite as keenly by those who are least attached to ecclesi- 
astical methods as by those who feel the whole force of 
tradition and association. However stoutly we may defend 
the religious quality of individuals among us we are none 
the less conscious of a great lack in our aggregate result. 
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Our attitude in this respect seems like that which we 
observe in the political life of England. I suppose that, if 
we were to look for illustrations of high-spirited, honorable, 
fair-minded manhood, we could hardly find a more attractive 
type than the average well-bred Englishman; and yet, when 
it comes to the foreign policy of the nation, administered 
by just such men, I suppose we must regard it with the same 
keen regret which a small minority of Englishmen feel. 
Just so, it seems to me, our collective work oppresses us 
with a sense of insufficiency, while the type of personal 
devoutness familiar among us still justifies reasonable pride. 
What have we to say of this consciousness of a defective 
method, this cry for warmth and color and community of 
interest in our public worship, this which makes the imme- 
diate problem of so many of our congregations? It seems 
to me, first of all, a good and healthy sign. It means that we 
are conscious of a great transition, out of the period of disin- 
tegrating, analytical, reactionary discussion into a time of 
constructive, organic, and positive work. The question be- 
fore us is no longer whether we have any mission or gospel 
or fitness for survival. We have become aware that we pos- 
sess an organized mechanism fit for the finest work, and we 
are asking ourselves how it may be used. When a young 
minister first faces his vocation, his ideal is very apt to take 
the form of what he calls * building up a church,” but it 
may well seem to him before long that a more worthy ideal 
would be to do something with a church after he had built 
it up. So, it seems to me, we have been hitherto absorbed 
in preliminary enterprises of organization and definition; 
and now, with an unanticipated unanimity, we are waking 
to the conviction that such an engine as a church represents 
is made not to contemplate and revere, but to do some- 
thing with, and we are asking ourselves how it may be 
applied with the least waste of power to the regeneration 
and inspiration of human souls. When religious rational- 
ism begins to inquire thus about the best method of worship, 
it is its own best apologist; and, even in the asking of such a 
question, the assurance of some profitable answer is already 
found. 
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I turn then to the answers which naturally suggest them- 
selves. I confess, in the first place, that I can find no 
panacea for undevoutness and irreverence. There is no 
specific for ossification of the heart. And yet more than 
one habit and method has its therapeutic use. It may act 
as a prophylactic, even if it cannot be reckoned as a genuine 
remedy; and it may accomplish in combination what it can- 
not do alone. 

I name, first, as the most general and obvious means for 
deepening the spirit of devoutness, the liturgical enrichment 
of our form of worship. A strange transformation of opin- 
ion has come over the Congregational Churches concerning 
this problem of form. Their first revolt from the method 
of the Church of England was a reaction from barren, life- 
less, vain repetitions to the vitality and spontaneity of per- 
sonal prayer. Their present mood seems to be one of dis- 
trust of spontaneous, simple, voluntary methods, and of 
renewed confidence in the inspiring quality of liturgical 
forms. This returning sweep of the pendulum of opinion 
may be observed in the Orthodox branch of Congrega- 
tionalism no less than among ourselves, and no less among 
the least ecclesiastical among ourselves than among those 
who have the strongest historic sense. Yet I think we 
should err in persuading ourselves that either one of these 
two tendencies holds the only justifiable course. We all 
recognize how sterile and unprofitable for spiritual quicken- 
ing the bare simplicity of the Puritan method may be. We 
have often euough grown weary and thirsty under what Mr. 
Lowell calls : — 

“ That droning vacuum of compulsory prayer, 


Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze.” 


We see, on the other hand, an extraordinary growth of 
churches under liturgical methods, and a remarkable 
attachment exhibited toward a single and familiar form of 
prayer. Yet,if we assign either the growth or devoutness 
of a church to this single cause, its form of worship, we are 
likely to be much misled. The development of the Angli- 
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can Church in our larger cities is a noteworthy fact, but the 
development of the Methodist Church side by side with 
Anglicanism and the growth of the Baptist communion 
under the simplest methods are facts no less noteworthy. 
The one body grows by means of its liturgy: the others 
grow quite as marvellously through their freedom from 
a liturgy. In the same way, when we turn to the question 
of devoutness, we may be justly impressed by the encourage- 
ment given to piety through united and outspoken prayer in 
familiar words. Here, we may fairly say, appears to be the 
true Congregational Order, over against which a form of 
worship administered by one man appears more like sacer- 
dotalism. Yet, as a matter of fact, the spirit of devotion 
may absent itself from a liturgical form to a degree hardly 
possible under voluntary methods. I may deplore the lack 
of elevation, inspiration, and God-consciousness which much 
of our worship exhibits ;. but, if I were to recall the worst 
mockeries of worship and the most prayerless prayers I 
have ever heard offered, they would certainly be under 
liturgical forms. When one has seen the mood in which a 
Roman priest can administer a holy sacrament, or the per- 
functory, slipshod, galloping way in which an Anglican 
priest can hurry through his service, or has observed in an 
English cathedral a respectable canon, being of uncertain 
musical ear, rap his turning-fork on his chair and acquire 
its pitch before he is able to say, “ Let us pray,” I think he 
will be inclined to endure many a crude phrase and much 
stumbling speech in the conduct of prayer, if he can be sure 
of genuineness, simplicity, and manly ways. And, when we 
turn from these lower types of either method to the highest 
expressions of personal communion with a living God, then 
it cannot be for a moment imagined that formal and printed 
petitions will adequately serve the need of the soul. When 
a life is stirred to its profoundest depths, it utters no tradi- 
tional prayer. When a man of God faces a waiting congre- 
gation, and would lead them with him into a mount of trans- 
figuration, it is no inherited form that burns on his lips or 
makes his face to shine as the sun. He is face to face with 
the Spirit of the most High. 
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“ Thyself amid the silence clear, 
The world far-off and dim, 
Thy vision free, the Bright One near, 
Thyself alone with him.” 


He is indeed undertaking a task compared with which 
the tension of any other emotional agitation is stolidity itself, 
—a strain and exaltation of mood which has killed many a 
man outright, and which must exhaust the strongest; and 
yet he finds these moments of exalted vision the happiest 
as well as the holiest of his life. He finds in them the 
centre of his service, and his congregation find it there 
with him. The fact is, then, that a fixed form is a check and 
corrective. It prevents mistakes. It saves a congregation 
from the bad taste, the crude thoughts, and the self-assertion 
of their minister. It preserves worship from all risk of jar 
or novelty or outrage. But it equally forbids the most 
solemn incidents of worship, the epochs of inspiration, conso- 
lation, communion. It is, in itself, no security against 
undevoutness ; and it is, by itself, no sufficient substitute for 
the free petition of the devout heart. 

One further aspect of the liturgical problem must not be 
forgotten. For its complete effectiveness, a liturgy must be 
familiar, ancient, and single. To permit variety or novelty 
is to lose the special charm of holy association. A large part 
of the power of a fixed form lies in the consciousness that 
our fathers and forefathers have used the same words, and 
felt their permanent helpfulness. Yet this very quality of 
fixity and antiquity is what makes a liturgy hang like a 
dead weight round the neck of any communion or any part 
of a communion which makes the slightest pretence to theo- 
logical progress. The very fact that a form of words repre. 
sented the theological attitude of an ancient age holds in 
itself the strong probability that the same form of words will 
not represent with equal precision the theological attitude of 
the presentage. Then ensues that familiar process of adapta- 
tion and translation, of wresting words from their obvious 
meaning and using them “as the authors would have used 
them, had they lived in our time”; that holding fast to for- 
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mulae which convey no living meaning, that process which is 
so conspicuous a mark of modern Orthodoxy, and which more 
than any one characteristic of the clerical profession humi- 
liates it in the eyes of the world. The fact is that a form of 
worship which shall accurately respond to the convictions of 
thoughtful worshippers in times when theology is a living 
study must be a flexible and variable form. Whatever charm 
we may recognize in inherited and uniform methods, it still 
remains true that the Church which stands for progress 
must stand by the principle of freedom in prayer. 

We seem, then, to be placed in a curious position concern- 
ing this question of form. On the one hand, we seriously 
desire an added interest and enrichment in our worship ; 
while, on the other hand, some of the peculiar charms of 
the liturgical method, its uniformity, unchangeability, and 
traditional sanctity, are denied to us. Yet it is instructive 
to notice that this position is almost precisely the one which 
we find in the primitive Christian Church just before its 
eclipse behind the Age of Persecution. I need not recite 
to you the evidence of Justin Martyr, as a participant in 
this early Christian spirit, or the equally interesting evi- 
dence of the younger Pliny as a critic of it, or even the 
newly discovered and very remarkable conclusion of the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, which delivers to us the ear- 
liest specimen of a Christian prayer. Suffice it to say that 
the state of things which these witnesses illustrate is justly 
described in the phrase of Bunsen,—a period of freedom 
marked by strong liturgical tendency. The time had not yet 
arrived when prayer was uniform or prescribed; but the 
time had come when Christians desired dignity, warmth, and 
orderliness in their manner of worship, and were busy with 
the problem of ways and means. [I find in this historical co- 
incidence both encouragement and warning. It encourages 
me in the belief that, the moment a working body of churches 
arrives at the consciousness of strength and permanence, 
they are sure to find this question of form awaiting them, 
and are bound to attempt the increase of devout impressions. 
Tt warns me that the liturgical tendency, given unchecked 
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control, develops dignity at the expense of sincerity, and 
transforms the simple democracy of the Primitive Church 
into the despotism of the Roman Hierarchy. 

Shall we then frankly acknowledge that the plain ways ‘of 
our fathers are incapable of enrichment or beauty? Must 
we prolong the antagonism between two methods of worship, 
each of which has proved its right toexist? Is it impossible 
for us to use a wise eclecticism and to attempt an intelligent 
and flexible enrichment of form? This is the question still 
left untouched, and one of which the answer cannot be 
doubtful. I have lingered over the general features of the 
liturgical problem, so that it might be quite clear: 1st, that 
each method has a legitimate function to fulfil; and, 2d, 
that neither one form nor another is of itself a guarantee of 
living piety. I now go on to say that, even within the 
limits which are possible to us, there is ample room for the 
profitable use of both methods. We are invited to some- 
thing more than that “ touch of liturgy ” of which certain of 
our poets has lately written. There are open to us the 
methods of traditional Christianity in common with new 
methods of our own. There is suggested to us a manner of 
worship which may be devout and yet sincere; with the 
aroma of antiquity, yet with the freshness of youth; a 
manner which shall not be wholly borrowed or inherited 
but which none the less shall have stable roots in the soil of 
the past. Some day,—let us believe, some early day,—a 
man of God will be given to us, who shall so formulate this 
manner of worship that it will universally commend itself. 
Already, as it seems to me, the outline of its method is 
becoming clear, and some of its characteristics may be at 
once briefly indicated. 

Its first and most familiar motive must be the enlarge- 
ment of the Congregational idea, until the whole body of 
worshippers shares in the whole body of worship. Praise 
should be sung by all; psalms should be read by all; famil- 
iar forms of prayers should be offered by all; and the 
participation of all must be a test of the loyalty of each. 
Happily for us, we have for the most part clearly recognized 
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this first principle of Congregational worship, and need not 
be detained by its obvious importance. 

The second help which I may name for this increase of 
devoutness is the inclusion of the sermon as a part of the 
service of worship. When a minister examines the printed 
“Order of Service” which he is to follow in one of our 
churches, the announcement which may at first seem to him 
most extraordinary is that, after his conduct of prayer, the 
“ Response” is to be given by the choir; but there is, in 
reality, nothing more ludicrous in this than in that other 
familiar feature of our worship, the division of the service 
into two parts, the sermon and the so-called “introductory 
service.” In Heaven’s name, introductory to what? Is it 
possible that homiletics is so central and holy a science, 
that all the sanctities of worship are but introductory to its 
results? Do preachers so deceive themselves as to imagine 
that the impatient interest of their congregations is but held 
in leash through the perfunctory delays of prayer and praise, 
because these incidents serve to introduce the all-important 
event, the sermon? I believe that nothing is further from 
the natural mood of a normal congregation. I am not likely 
to underrate the functions of the sermon. I know that each 
epoch of spiritual revival which the Christian Church has 
experienced has been, at the same time, a revival of the 
preacher’s office. I know that the party in the Church 
which depreciates the sermon is delivering itself straightway 
into the hands of illiterate sacerdotalism. And yet the 
very justification of the sermon, its right to exist as a species 
of public address distinct from the oration or lecture, lies in 
its intimate relation with the spirit of worship and its co-or- 
dination with the rest of the service of prayer and praise. 
Believe me, brethren, it is this unity of spirit which a 
congregation really craves. They are gathered together for 
a much more serious purpose than that which draws them to 
a lecture-room. They are, often unconsciously, receptive to 
the highest influences. They respond to every word that 
proceeds from a life led with God. The preacher who 
dawdles with sentiment or threshes the chaff of outgrown 
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doctrine is to be sufficiently pitied or condemned; but the 
preacher who possesses thoughtfulness, animation, and man- 
liness, and then hesitates to put these things to the service of 
the legitimate themes of a religious service, the preacher 
who secularizes his pulpit and who leaps an unbridged 
chasm as he passes from his so-called introductory service to 
his sermon, this is the man who —I will not say, abuses his 
privilege and wrongs his hearers,— but who at least misses 
his great opportunity, and, however much he may charm 
his congregation, leaves their profoundest needs unsatisfied. 
I have heard of a young man,—a very young man,— who 
hesitated to invite a certain congregation to join, after their 
custom at the close of worship, in saying the Lord’s Prayer, 
because, as he said, it might injure the effect of his sermon. 
I think you will agree with me in the hope that he used the 
prayer, and let it do its ruthless work. For he was, in 
reality, applying to his sermon the best test of its right to be 
called a sermon. There may be occasional exceptions to 
the rule; but, on the whole, I suppose no principle of homi- 
letics could be safer than this,—that the true sermon, having 
advanced through thorough processes of thoughtful analysis, 
rises at the close to a point of view and a method of treat- 
ment which makes it natural that the last word of the 
sermon shall be a word akin to prayer. I do not mean that 
formal petition shall inevitably follow, though I can imagine 
many worse rules than this; but I do mean that the sermon 
should so take up unto itself the spirit of worship that at its 
close the chain of effect, beginning with the first mutual 
offering of praise at the outset of the service and con- 
tinued through song and reading and prayer, shall be 
not broken, but strengthened, and the final outcome of 
the sermon shall be in unison of the whole service,—a 
note of confidence, persuasiveness, and peace. 

A third principle of this intelligent liturgical enrichment 
shall detain you but an instant, and yet I must mention it 
with as much emphasis as brevity. I mean the use of 
religious symbolism. Nothing could be more honorable or 
justifiable than the protest of the Puritans against the sacra- 
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mentalism of their time. Nothing could be farther from our 
present frame of mind than faith in any mysterious efficacy in 
any symbolic rite. Nothing, I believe, is less probable than 
that Jesus meant to lay down for his followers any pre- 
scribed or indispensable sacraments. And yet the fact 
remains that the language of symbolism is the only speech 
in which the religious life can adequately express itself. 
The emotions of dependence, of gratitude, of peace, which 
issue from communion with God, are too overwhelming to 
be held by words. By the same impulse which creates 
gesture-language, the religious life pours itself out in 
symbolic conduct. The word is made flesh, and then we 
see the glory of its grace and truth. The symbolism of 
Christianity is, then, no novel invention of ecclesiasticism : 
it is the high recognition of the natural method of religion. 
The first sanctification of child-life under the symbolism 
of pure water, the communion of fellow-worshippers under 
the symbolism of meat and drink,— these are responses to 
natural desires of multitudes of souls. They represent 
resolutions and utter prayers and excite associations which 
no voice can express. They may have been distorted in the 
past out of all likeness to their just meaning and influence; 
but it is none the less certain that the Church which retains 
their legitimate significance provides at least one sufficient 
channel for devout emotions, and that the Church which dis- 
cards them because they have been misused is denying itself 
at least one of its fairest opportunities, and fails in at least 
one respect to represent the permanent needs of worship. 
Such are some of the direct means for enriching our 
devotional forms. I turn from them to a means which is 
less direct, but, as I believe, not less helpful. I mean the 
cultivation of a familiar acquaintance with the literature of 
devotion. I have already recalled to you with just satis- 
faction the unquestionable fact that liberal Christianity 
has provided an extraordinary proportion of this literature. 
When one, for instance, examines a collection of the most 
refreshing or consoling verses, like the Quiet Hours or the 
Surswm Corda, it is quite surprising to notice this propor- 
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tion; and, when one makes inquiry at our Bureau of Sale, he 
is gratified to find no demand more steady than that for our 
books of meditation and prayer. But I am here speaking in 
a broader way of the literature of devotion. I mean that 
whole symphony of religious self-expression, uttered by the 
saintly and the wise of the most various times and places in 
the history of religion, by saints of early Christianity, of 
medizval Romanism, and of modern liberalism ; by books as 
widely separated from each other as the Confessions of 
Augustine, the Meditations of Laud, the Theologica Ger- 
manica, and the Prayers of George Dawson. I wish that we 
were not too absorbed in the controversies of our own 
intellectual life to grow familiar with this unity in diversity 
delivered to us from the past. Ido not dwell upon the 
literature of Oriental Religion, which may be described as 
almost wholly a literature of devotion ; nor do I presume to 
urge upon you so obvious an inspiration of the religious life 
as an intimate acquaintance with the Bible. I limit myself 
to that consensus of piety which later historical Christianity 
exhibits. The history of Christian Prayer is the history of 
the Christian Church in its loftiest aspect. It shows us the 
heroes of the Church in their inward life and deepest moods. 
It introduces us to new saints, and divides Christian history 
by nobler epochs than the reign of popes and emperors. 
It exhibits the evolution of Christian thought in its highest 
phases and it leads us out of the region where controversy 
forms the material of history to that upper region of the 
religious life where the aspirations of human souls are all 
akin, and there is no room for heresy or orthodoxy, for God 
is all and in all. There are many ways in which this 
portion of religious history may serve to quicken among us 
the spirit of worship. The very intimacy with the best 
souls in their best moods is in itself something; the belief, 
which this history of the evolution of Christian worship 
encourages, that the religious spirit of our own times is no 
decadent spirit, but that no worthier prayers were ever 
uttered or sweeter lyries of devotion ever sung than in our 
own age,—this in itself is a wholesome and stimulating 
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belief. But I, for one, wish that we might make more direct 
and acknowledged use, in the conduct of worship, of these 
treasures of Christian devotion. It is said that Theodore 
Parker habitually used the early hours of his Sunday morn- 
ings for the reading of hymns, tuning his mind thereby to 
the key of worship. The same service is waiting to be done 
for us by such literature as the Collects of the Early Church, 
the Devotions of Anselm, the Monologen of Schleiermacher, 
the Stille Stunden of Rothe, and now, in their turn, the 
Prayers of Theodore Parker himself. I urge still further 
that, in public worship itself, these expressions of earlier piety 
may justly form a part. Voluntary and personal prayer has, 
as we have seen, its obvious place and power. A church 
which has encouraged it would acknowledge an ebbing piety 
if an exclusive liturgy should take its place and a minister 
should ever be compelled, like the English missionary in 
China, to postpone worship “till the prayers arrived.” Yet 
the characteristics of free prayer and formal prayer are 
wholly distinct. The one is natural, personal, emotional; the 
other is weighty, stately, reflective. It is hopeless to try to 
mingle the two. The personal prayer which would be dig- 
nified is merely ponderous: the formal prayer which would 
be emotional is merely sentimental. But under our flexible 
methods there should be room for both. The strain and exal- 
tation of personal prayer do not represent the mood of an 
entire congregation or the permanent mood of the preacher 
himself. It is more fitly the climax of worship than the whole 
of worship. It should not be omitted, but it should be slowly 
approached. The degree in which formal prayer shall be 
used may still further vary with the occasion, with the man, 
or with his mood. In one service, he may be led by the Spirit 
apart into the high mountain of personal prayer; in another 
service, he may be led by that same Spirit into a desert place, 
dry of the inspiration of the water of life. Then let him be 
glad that his people may tarry at some oasis where another 
hand has dug a well of petition, and where they may drink 
and live. If the preacher cannot yield much to these 
methods of the past, let him at least begin his worship with 
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one of those straightforward, manly collects of the early 
Church, which seem to summon us without delay into the 
presence of a robust faith, and let him end his sermon with 
a great historic prayer. In ways of which these are but 
indications, a new dignity and seriousness might be added 
to our worship. Those who failed to get new qhickening 
from the preacher’s prayer might not fail of it altogether. 
Something of the straightforwardness of method and force 
of phrase in which the classic prayers abound might transfer 
itself to the preacher’s habit of speech; and, best of all, the 
time might arrive when men would no longer try to turn 
from a week of absorbed intellectualism to the holy oppor- 
tunity of the guidance of their people’s prayers, but would 
come from familiar intimacy with the leaders of spiritual 
religion to the well-considered moments of their own leader- 
ship. When one, in that golden age, entered the preacher’s 
study, he would find on its table the pure deliverances of the 
saints lying quite as closely at hand as the latest scientific 
inquiry ; and, when he listened in the church, he would see 
that scholarly interest in modern problems had found its 
best ally in this sympathy with holy lives. 

Thus far, I have seemed to speak to you as though, in 
problems like these, through the ordering of our service and 
the habits which improve it, lay the secret of a revival in 
our churches of the spirit of worship. And yet you must 
already see that all these methods which we may apply in 
common are wholly subordinate to, are indeed but the reflec- 
tion of, a deeper and final method which each of us must 
apply alone. If I am asked what can make the Unitarian 
churches warmer and more devout in their worship, I may 
delay with obvious suggestions concerning form and litera- 
ture; but, at bottom, I have but this one thing to say: 
that what we must have is, after all, not a revival of the 
churches, but, first of all, a revival of the individuals of 
which the churches are composed; that church methods will 
only reflect the needs and demands of their congregations,— 
that, in short, the way to increase the spirit of worship 
among us is to increase it in us, and to demand it of the 
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ministry which serves us. It is not a very profound 
thing to say —and yet it is all I have to say —that the 
only man who can administer worship with real devoutness 
is the man of prayer, and the only way for a church to be 
known as a centre of living piety is for its members to real- 
ize the religious life for themselves, and simply to manifest 
its reality in the seriousness, the glow, and the graciousness 
of their worship. I am pleading then for nothing less than 
a deeper personal religious life, alike in our laity and our 
ministry. Forms of worship and contact with liturature 
may stimulate and discipline this life, but they are not 
likely to create it. Ifit is there, it will find its own channels 
of expression: if it is not there, all such channels are dry. 
It is an individual experience, but it is the point where each 
individual becomes responsible for the health of all. I 
should be slow to say to you that our congregations can 
make of their ministers what they will. I know that there 
are frivolous and unworthy demands which you might make 
of them, and to which they would not for a moment yield. 
But, when we turn the other way, to the demand for these 
higher moods of devout worship, here, I feel sure, the laity 
have much more in their hands than they know. Into these 
heights of communion the minister seldom dares to lead his 
people, unless they show themselves glad to go. He is 
tempted to speak in the line of their interests; he will not, 
he says, preach over their heads; and at last he comes to 
wonder whether the mount into which he was wont to go up 
was anything but a dream. It is for the laity to make it 
plain what itis they want; to bear with many failings, if 
their minister remains a genuine representative of the life 
with God; to refuse the fascinations of flippant adventurers, 
and be content with the gifts of the Holy Ghosts; to be in 
other things charitable, but, in this demand for a pastor who 
shall be specifically a minister of religion, to be peremptory 
and severe; and, finally, to meet him in this work, and to 
make him quite sure that, in deepening and broadening in 
his own way the spirit of worship, he is doing that which they 
most desire and to which they most promptly respond. Do I 
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speak as if the clergy needed nothing but this loyalty of the 
laity to lift them into a revived devoutness? I know very 
well the hindrances which lie beneath this law of supply and 
demand. I know the perplexities which beset each step in 
the prayers which your ministers offer, and the conscientious- 
ness and sincerity which prevail among them, and which 
withhold them from so much as lifting a foot even to seem 
to take one step beyond the truth. And yet I must say 
once more, as I began by saying, that it is precisely these 
men, with their faces toward the light, in whom piety and 
prayerfulness count for something. It is easy enough to 
be devout without knowledge; it is equally easy to be alive 
to the last bulletin of research and dead to the spiritual 
life. The union of the open mind and the awakened heart 
remains the mystic unity for which the world waits, and 
which, in our time and every time, commands recognition 
and reverence. 


Brethren of the Conferente, a mighty responsibility rests 
with those who believe that this ministry of reconciliation ’ 
belongs to them. It is with us as it was in the time of 
Nehemiah: “ The work is great and large, and we are sep- 
arated upon the wall, the ove from the other.” It is for us, 
laity and ministry, to labor in this work as did those build- 
ers of the holy city. “They which builded on the wall, and 
they that bare burdens, with those that laded, every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the 
other hand held a weapon.” The holy place we build is 
that Temple of God which is in each consecrated life; the 
work of building is one where all have their part, some to 
build, and some to bare burdens, and some to lade them; 
and the weapon we are to carry,—the weapon which by its 
own presence disarms opposition, and wins its battles with- 
out striking a blow,—this is that “Sword of the Spirit,” that 
self-manifestation of a disciplined and devout life, which is, 
as the apostle said, like a very “Word of God” spoken 
to a hushed and reverent world. 

FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 





The Hebrew Prophets. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
No. II. 


The Preparation of the Prophets for their Work, and the Form- 
ulas of Authority with which they speak. 


In my last lecture, I spoke of the order or class of prophets 
in a very general way, as religious reformers of the Hebrew 
polity, which included both the political and ecclesiastical 
customs of the people. The priests were the ministers of 
the ritual, which was perpetually tending, as all rituals are, 
to harden into a body without a soul. The prophets were 
preachers of righteousness, whose mission was to quicken 
dead formalism into a new and vigorous life. They were 
the defenders of the weak against the strong, of right 
against wrong, of righteousness against ritualism. They 
withstood the oppression of kings, the injustice of judges, 
the luxuries of the affluent, the formalism of the priesthood. 
They were of the people, and maintained the rights of the 
people against wicked rulers, and the sacredness of justice 
against the passions of the citizens. They saw, through the 
symbol, the more sacred principle for which the symbol 
stood. They saw above the law the divine attribute which 
the law endeavored to express and protect. Their chief 
ambition was to attain the end for which all rituals are 
adopted, all laws enacted, and not primarily to guard the 
ritual from change and the laws from amendment. They 
were the reformers of their age, the iconoclasts, the image- 
breakers of their time. This view of their office and work, 
as exhibited in all the centuries from Samuel, the prophet 
statesman, to Malachi, the last reformer of this heroic line, I 
unfolded and illustrated at length in my last lecture. 

It will be my object in this lecture to speak of their Prep- 
aration for this work, and what we are to understand by the 
Formulas of Authority in which they address the people. 

1. The first requisite for this office was that the person 
should be a ready speaker. This their work as public 
teachers and exhorters made essential, and is fully illus- 
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trated by the relations of Moses and Aaron. When Moses 
was called by the Lord to go into Egypt and arouse his 
people from the stupidity of their servitude and lead them 
forth from bondage into the land promised to their fathers, 
he is represented as remonstrating against attempting such 
a work. “Iam not eloquent or a man of words,” he says, 
“but I am slow of speech and slow of tongue”; and the 
Lord said, “Is not Aaron, the Levite, thy brother? I know 
that he can speak well, . . . and thou shalt speak unto him, 
and put words in his mouth, . . . and he shall be thy spokes- 
man unto the people, and he shall be to thee instead of a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God.” And, when 
Moses had returned and entered upon the execution of his 
great work of emancipation, he was further directed to go 
to the palace and speak to Pharaoh, the great king, and 
ask the deliverance of his people. Again, he remonstrates 
saying, “Behold, I am a man of uncircumcised lips,”— 
that is, a poor speaker,—“and how shall Pharaoh hearken 
unto me?” how can J convince him and persuade him? 
And the Lord said unto Moses, “See, I have made thee a 
god to Pharaoh; and Aaron shall be thy prophet [spokes- 
man]. Thou shalt communicate unto Aaron all that I com- 
mand thee; and Aaron, thy brother, shall speak unto Pha- 
raoh.” This account opens up to us an important element 
of qualification for the prophetic office. As the prophet 
was to address the people and arouse them from their stu- 
pidity and spur them to action and inspire them with daring, 
it was vital to his highest success that he should be a good 
speaker,—not only of ready, but of fiery utterance. Indeed, 
our word prophet is derived from two Greek words signify- 
ing “to speak before,”—that is, to address bodies of men. 
And the Hebrew word, Nabi, signifies, figuratively, pouring 
forth words, speaking with great fervency and fluency. So 
that, in modern language, Moses might be called the thinker, 
the philosopher, and Aaron the advocate, the orator. As 
this is the earliest use of the word in the Old Testament, 
the student may feel assured that he has obtained the essen- 
tial idea of and qualification for the prophetic office. I 
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should qualify this statement, perhaps, by saying that in 
the account of Abraham’s adventure with Abimelech (Gen. 
xx., 7), he is called “a prophet”; but the word is here used 
rather with reference to the character of the man in a sec- 
ondary sense, as truly religious and as a favorite whom God 
would protect, and whose enemies he would punish, than 
with reference to his gifts as a speaker. 

This signification of the word “prophet” is further con- 
firmed by its application to singers, as uttering words with 
fervor and deep expression. Miriam, the sister of Aaron, is 
called a “prophetess,” because of her musical skill, when 
she took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances, chanting, “Sing ye 
to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” Deborah is 
called a “prophetess,” very probably for the same reason. 
Her musical and poetical gifts are most strikingly illustrated 
in that ode, unsurpassed in loftiness of imagery and pun- 
gency of sarcasm, which she sang on the victory of Israel 
over Sisera. In later years, we read of other women who 
were prophetesses, but of whose particular gifts we have no 
description, so that they throw no further light on this 
subject. 

2. Publie speaking, constituting a large portion of the 
prophet’s office and giving him his name, we should expect 
that some measures would be adopted to give instruction in 
this important attainment, and thus qualify those who de- 
sired to enter the prophetical profession for the highest 
usefulness, the widest influence. And we find that schools 
were opened for this purpose by the great leader and re- 
former, Samuel. It is not improbable that instruction had 
been given in public speaking and chanting and singing 
before his day. In a democracy like that of the Hebrews 
during the period of the Judges, the public speaker would 
have great influence. This is indicated by the influence 
and rule of Deborah, a primitive Joan of Arc. But no 
people has long depended for its public teachers upon the 
uncultivated geniuses which might spring up in the nation. 
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Samuel, therefore, seeing the need of educated teachers, 
prophets, established “schools” in which young men might 
be educated for the responsible office of public speakers, 
They were to the people what books and magazines and 
papers are now. By their voice, the people were instructed. 
He established a school at Ramah, others at Bethel and 
Jericho and Gilgal. The use of various musical instru- 
ments was learned as well as the art of speaking. Indeed, 
the art of speaking was intimately connected in that early 
day, among the Hebrews, with the chanting, cantillation, 
or intoning, as in some churches, of the metrical or poetical 
prophecy or discourse to be delivered. Hence, we read of 
the “companies of the students,” the sons of the prophets, 
in these schools, marching to the sound of the music made 
by “the psaltery and tabret and harp and pipe and cymbal.” 
Into these schools were gathered those who gave promise of 
usefulness and eminence in the prophetic office. They were 
a success. And from the day of Samuel to the day of Mala- 
chi, a period of more than six centuries, there were not 
wanting those among their graduates who were teachers 
and defenders of the people. 

As the political institutions of the nation were based upon 
religious principles and their civil code thoroughly inter- 
mixed with their ecclesiasticism, these prophetical schools 
may better be illustrated by our modern theological schools 
than by any other institutions of learning of the present day. 
The students studied composition, rhetoric, as well as speak. 
ing and music. The writings which have come down to us 
are, probably, mostly the work of the graduates of these 
schools. The histories of the kings, and the poems contained 
in the Book of the Psalms, are largely their work. Song 
and music and dancing were mingled with their graver 
studies. The luscious fruit of the vine and fig-tree satis- 
fied their hunger, and the shadow of the palm-tree blessed 
them and protected them during the fervors of noon. 
When the sun was set and the day’s studies were over, 
they took their tabrets and pipes and harps and psalteries 
and cymbals, and went forth with song and rhythmical 
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step or dance to enjoy the glories of the heavens and the 
riches of the earth. 

Putting together such notices as there are in the Old Tes- 
tament of these schools of the prophets, whose methods and 
studies doubtless changed as the centuries passed, we learn 
that they were associations of young men, who were desir- 
ous of preparing themselves for the public instruction of the 
people, the promotion of true religion, spiritual, of the heart, 
as distinguished from priestly formalism. They subsisted 
partly by husbandry, partly upon the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth, partly by keeping cattle, partly by the 
free contributions of the people. Unlike the priests, they 
had no perquisites. They were instructed and superin- 
tended by the older and most eminent prophets, who either 
dwelt among them or visited them on their journeys. Any 
one who had an inclination for the prophetic office was al- 
lowed probably to join these communities or colleges. The 
doors were open. Saul, when wandering in search of his 
father’s asses, was attracted, by the excitement produced by 
the music and the animation of the company, to join them in 
their festivities. (I. Sam. x., 5.) And others who ventured, 
either from curiosity or enmity, within the charmed circle of 
their song and dance and electrifying music, forgot their idle 
curiosity, their bitter enmity, and joined the chorus and the 
dance as sympathizing friends. 

These schools were not, however, the exclusive proprietors 
and cultivators of the prophetic gift, any more than the theo- 
logical seminaries of the present day are the only educators 
of the ministry. Their graduates were not the only preach- 
ers of righteousness. Every true prophet did not belong to 
these associations and graduate from these schools. The 
spirit of prophecy was of no school, of no nation even. Nor 
is it probable that all the graduates of these schools entered 
upon the active duties of a prophet. 

Some men, filled with a fiery zeal to oppose wrong, to 
defend the weak, to rebuke the oppressor, to maintain the 
supremacy of the spirit, left the plough, the wine-press, the 
flock, and lifted up their voices like a trumpet in vindication 
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of righteousness, in condemnation of injustice. Then, as now, 
mechanics, shepherds, husbandmen, seized with a divine 
afflatus, spoke for man and truth and God, in tones which 
made the knees of unjust kings smite together, and the ears 
of unjust judges tingle, and the cheeks of priestly hypocrites 
burn like fire. Such was Amos. “I was no prophet,” says 
he, “nor the son of a prophet: I graduated from no pro- 
phetical school; but I was a herdsman and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruit, and the Lord took me as I followed the 
flock. And the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel.” What was true of Amos was doubtless 
true of many others. 

II. So evident is it that a prophet was a public speaker, 
a preacher, and that he was prepared most usually for this 
work in schools established for the purpose. Having dis- 
cussed the preparation made for this work, I turn to exam- 
ine, in the second place, the force of certain formularies of 
authority in which they address the people. The word 
“prophet” does not signify anything respecting the au- 
thority of the speaker or the special subject of the address 
which he delivers in prose or the poetry which he intones 
or sings. His theme may refer to the past, the present, or 
the future ; it may be historical, moral, or religious; it may 
be didactic, hortatory, or consolatory, or all of them. 
Neither time nor topic is necessarily indicated by the 
word “prophecy.” Etymologically, says Prof. Meyrick, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, “it is certain that neither pre- 
science nor prediction is implied by the term ‘ Nabi,’ trans- 
lated ‘prophet,’ as used in the Hebrew or Greek.” Nor is 
it true of the word in the English language as used in our 
Bible, as is so very universally believed. Webster says, 
“In Scripture, prophesy means to preach; to instruct 
in religious doctrines; to interpret or explain Scripture 
or religious subjects; to exhort.” Preaching was called 
prophesying in both Old and New England two hundred 
years ago. In the reign of Elizabeth, Jeremy Taylor 
wrote his celebrated treatise on “The Liberty of Prophe- 
sying,’—that is, preaching,—in which he maintained the 
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freedom of the pulpit against those who would limit and 
control the preacher in the choice of his subjects and their 
method of treatment. But the word, as now popularly and 
universally used, means the prediction of future events, 
which leads the reader of the Bible, especially of the pro- 
phetical writings, far astray into error. A very large por- 
tion of these writings, as we shall see in due time, are 
exhortations, rebukes, encouragements, interpretations, re- 
ferring to the present time or to past history. The general 
tone and subject of the prophecies extant in the Bible are 
well represented by modern sermons and philanthropic 
addresses; and there is very little, if any, more prediction 
of future events in them than there is in these sermons and 
addresses. Nor are their predictions of the future, when 
there are any, more definite and clear than the predictions 
in many sermons and addresses of the present day, as will 
appear when we come to examine them separately and criti- 
cally. Great and grievous wrong has been done to these 
glorious old patriot-poet preachers by looking upon their 
poetic, heroic sermons as specific revelations of distant, fut- 
ure times, predictions of future events. The world has been 
sadly as well as greatly deceived thereby. Mistaken com- 
mentators have been endeavoring, in all the centuries, to 
read the history of their own and future ages in the fervent, 
poetic effusions of these Hebrew preachers. Herculean 
labors have been wasted in this work; and libraries are 
crowded with dusty and musty volumes, from mighty folios 
to thin pamphlets, in which the fulfilment of prophecy in 
past centuries is sought, and the history of future centuries 
revealed. All this is a mistake,— both the work and the ex- 
pectation, a most lamentable and most misleading mistake. 
The prophets addressed the men of their own generation on 
the interests of their own age and nation, referring to the 
future no more, and no more definitely, than moral, patriotic, 
and religious teachers and speakers of to-day refer to the 
future as shaped by the acts and character of the present 
generation. These old prophets refer to the future no more, 
and predict it no more definitely, than Christian preachers 
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of to-day predict the future by the present, the fruit by the 
tree. This we shall see as we go on with these inquiries. 

These prophets, as I have shown already, were preachers 
of religion and morals in the larger sense of the words. The 
intimate, not tou say the inseparable, connection between the 
civil and religious code of the Jews gave a religious tone to 
all their civil institutions. Everything was based upon the 
religious sentiment and moral law. Jehovah was the su- 
preme head of the nation, and is represented, therefore, as 
personally, directly, granting blessing or administering pun- 
ishment for all obedience or disobedience of the divine law, 
the Hebrew code. A “prophet” was, therefore, not only a 
speaker, but he was a religious speaker, a preacher of right- 
eousness. He was an interpreter of the divine will, as re- 
corded in the law, and as revealed in nature and history and 
conscience. He announced what moral and religious duties 
were demanded of the people at the time, as revealed by 
conscience, the great law of right, and by the written law of 
the nation, the Mosaic code. He was the “ messenger” of 
Jehovah, so called because he spoke the word of Jehovah to 
the people, as he understood it, which was contained in their 
law and written on the fleshly tables of the heart. The lan- 
guage of religion, of devotion, is therefore used when these 
preachers of old are spoken of or when they speak of them- 
selves, as when preachers and their work are spoken of at 
the present time. The Lord is said to speak by them and 
through them. They are said to speak the words of the 
Lord, as modern ministers are said to preach the gospel of 
Christ, to speak the words of Christ. They are said to be 
filled with the spirit of the Lord, as preachers are said 
to-day to be filled with the spirit of Christ. Dean Stanley 
says that Paul’s description of prophesying in the early 
Christian Church shows that it was “hardly distinguishable 
from what we should call ‘ preaching’: the word ‘ exhorta- 
tion’ or ‘consolation’ is used as identical with it; and the 
same stress, as in the Old Testament, is laid on the force of 
the divine impulse whence it sprung.” 

The old prophets were said to be called by God to their 
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work, because they felt the constraining influence of duty, 
just as men consider such a feeling to be a “call of God” 
now. It is a proverb with us, even in our cold and Occi- 
dental forms of speech, that the “ voice of conscience is the 
voice of God” ; and hence the call of duty, which is the voice 
of conscience, is a “ call from God.” There are ministers of 
the present day who speak as confidently of their “call from 
God” to preach the gospel as any of the old prophets speak 
of their call to be from God to address their people. How 
much more is intended, if any more is intended, by this 
language in the one case than in the other, will be seen as 
we examine the prophecies themselves and study the lives 
of the ancient prophets as they come up in order before us. 
But this is evident, at first sight, without any further exam- 
ination, that the use of such expressions as “ called of God,” 
“sent of God,” “man of God,” “speaking the word of the 
Lord,” and others of a similar class, prove no more respect- 
ing the exact office and inspiration of the ancient preachers 
of righteousness than they do respecting those of the modern 
ones. Whether any supernatural revelations of truth were 
made to them, and any superabundant baptisms of the spirit 
were granted them, must be determined by other evidence 
than that derived from such phrases,— from evidence derived 
from what they taught and what they did. The amount and 
quality of their inspiration must most certainly be deter 
mined from other sources than those general expressions of 
pious minds made in all ages and in all religions respecting 
the guidance, assistance, and protection of God; for the 
words, the simple language, describing the office of the 
prophet and his inbreathing of the Holy Spirit, are the com- 
mon property of all the leaders and teachers of the human 
race in all ages and of all peoples. 

It is important in this stage of our inquiry not to admit 
the very modern and limited meaning of the word “ prophet ” 
as a foreteller of events, but to adhere tenaciously to its 
ancient and Biblical meaning as a preacher, speaker, orator ; 
since, in this modern, limited meaning of the word, some of 
the most remarkable of those who are called prophets, not 

5 
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only in the Old Testament, but in the New, would be ex- 
cluded from their number and our consideration. That the 
future condition of individuals and nations is also announced 
by these prophets is unquestionably true; but whether 
these future conditions were such as to prove a supernatural 
knowledge of the future as is commonly supposed, or were 
only such conditions as a knowledge of the Mosaic law 
and the consequences of individual and national character 
would produce and human sagacity foresee, can be deter- 
mined only by a specific examination of their addresses. 

This recognition of the peculiar language of devotion, of 
piety, used by the writers of the Old Testament and by the 
prophets especially, is of such vital importance to a true 
understanding of the prophetical office and a true interpre- 
tation of their writings and addresses, that I feel bound to 
add a few words more to what I have already said on the 
subject. The most eminent Biblical critics of all classes are 
agreed that the word “prophet,” as used in the Old Testa- 
ment, does not necessarily signify a foreteller of events: 
whether he is so or not must be determined by what he 
says. These same critics are also agreed that such phrases 
used by them as “ God says,” “I bring you a message from 
God,” “ The Lord sent me to speak to you,” do not, of them- 
selves, prove that they had any special, supernatural word 
from God, a direct dictation of the Holy Spirit of the words 
which they spake, since such language is the common lan- 
guage of religion and religious teachers all the world over 
in all ages. The amount of special enlightenment which 
they had, either respecting the present or the future, must 
be determined by what they say as lying within or without 
the reach of human comprehension or prescience, and not by 
any particular words or phrases which they may use while 
speaking, since these are the common property of all re- 
ligious teachers. 

Seiler, in his elaborate treatise on Biblical Interpretation, 
goes much further than this, and says that when any re- 
markable event happened, as a drought, an earthquake, a 
swarm, of locusts or a destructive flood ‘in the streams, the 
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prophets put such words into the mouth of Jehovah as it 
seemed to them that he intended to speak by that event, as 
if they had said, *God speaks by the locusts, saying, My 
people have sinned, they have violated my holy law, there- 
fore I have sent upon them these swarms of locusts to dev- 
astate their fields,’ when in fact no more special revela- 
tion had been made to the ancient prophet than is made to 
the preacher at the present day, when he delivers an occa- 
sional sermon on a great fire or terrible steamship disaster, 
drawing such lessons from them as he thinks are in harmony 
with God’s purposes, and says that God so teaches us by the 
calamity. The prophetical writings abound with incidents 
and sermons of this kind. “So instruction is represented 
as spoken, which is only clearly inferred from what has hap- 
pened,” says Seiler. 

Again, Immer, in his very exhaustive work on Jnterpre- 
tation, just issued from the press at Andover, takes substan- 
tially the same view of the meaning of these phrases, and 
gives substantially the same rule to guide the readerin the 
interpretation of this language of piety. 

The doctrine of the immanency, the perpetual presence, of 
God in all things, which is the pervasive doctrine of the Old 
Testament, led the religious teachers and writers, both 
prophets and historians, to speak of all acts or events as 
God's doings. The old writers did not shrink from attrib- 
uting to God acts which are most inhuman and unmercifal, 
for their ideas of what was humane and merciful were so 
poor that they did not perceive the outrage they were com- 
mitting; and, in one instance, they attribute a gross viola- 
tion of the law of David to the direction of Jehovah in one 
passage (II. Sam., xxiv., 1), and to the temptation of Satan 
ja another (I. Sam. xxi., 1), putting both parties on the same 
moral level. But I must not delay longer on this topic. 
These two eminent writers abundantly confirm the prin- 
ciples I have laid down. 

I cannot conclude this lecture more appropriately than 
by calling your attention to the manner of life of these 
prophets, reserving a consideration of their method and 
style of teaching for my next lecture. 
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Some of these prophets lived after the manner of ancho- 
rites,— unmarried, alone, in remote places, in caves or huts; 
using for food little besides the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, as John the Baptist “ate locusts and wild 
honey.” Others had homes and families, and used the food 
commonly used by the people. Some of them were clothed 
peculiarly, in coarse garments or skins of beasts, and wan- 
dered about the country rebuking sin and blessing upright- 
ness, as John the Baptist had his raiment of camel’s hair 
and a leathern girdle about his loins. Others of them 
dressed in the ordinary apparel of the people, and on occa- 
sion changed it or rent it, as symbolical of the truth they 
would enforce. Their habits of life and their tastes varied 
no less than those of preachers and moral reformers of the 
present day. 

They were often persecuted even unto the most painful 
death by wicked kings and priests and people. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews describes their trials, suffer- 
ings, and persecutions in graphic language. “They had 
trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom the world was not 
worthy): they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” 

Such was the preparation required for the prophetic 
office, such was the significance of their titles and formula- 
ries of speech, and such were the lives and labors and suf- 
ferings of those who entered it. There was no special con- 
secration, no laying on of hands, no examination as to the 
soundness of the faith or sufficiency of the learning of the 
candidate for the sacred office. The irresistible impulse of 
duty drove the prophet from his home and his occupation, 
and compelled him to speak for truth and righteousness, for 
justice and for God, whether men would hear or forbear. 
And the language in which they rebuked injustice and glori- 
fied rectitude has been repeated through all the ages, by 
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their successors on the platform and in the pulpit to this 
day. The lofty denunciations of Isaiah, and the tremen- 
dous anathemas of Nahum, and the glowing rebukes of 
Micah, have made Occidental as well as Oriental tyrants 
grow pale; and their descriptions of the glory of righteous- 
ness and the triumph of truth have thrilled millions of 
hearts on these shores as on the shores of Gennesaret, on 


these hills as on the hills of Judea. 
. R. P. STEBBINS. 


RECENT STUDIES IN BUDDHISM.* 


The Buddha of Oldenberg marks an epoch in the study 
of the teaching of the great founder to whom it is devoted. 
Henceforth, it is to be hoped that students of Buddhism 
may have common ground upon which to stand. This hope 
has often been cherished before. Childers, especially in the 
masterly article on Nibbdnam in his Pali Dictionary, ex- 
pressed the hope that he had finally settled the great ques- 
tion in regard to Nirvana. A little singularly, however, 
some of the most important controversies in regard to this 
theme have arisen since this confidence was expressed. It is 
indeed remarkable with what warmth of partisanship these 
discussions have been sometimes conducted. I do not here 
refer to the controversies carried on between scholars having 
access to original sources of information, but rather to those 
conducted by students making use of their results. A very 
remarkable. incident of such partisanship is manifested in a 
pamphlet published in Boston, in which a quotation from 
words ascribed to Buddha is so given as completely to 
change their sense. In the pamphlet, we read of Buddha as 


*Buddha. Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde. Von Hermann Oldenberg. 
Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1881. 

The Hibbert Lectures. 1881. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by some Points in the History of Indian Buddhism. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1881. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental scholars, and 
edited by F. Max Miiller. Oxford, 1881. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Hermann Oldenberg. 
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follows: “Approaching his closing hours, and calling Ananda 
and the Rahans, he said: ‘When I shall have disappeared 
from this state of existence and be no longer with you, do 
not believe that the Buddha has left you and ceased to dwell 
among you....Do not think therefore, nor believe, that 
the Buddha has disappeared and is no more with you.’” This 
passage would give to one unfamiliar with the work from 
which the quotation is made the idea of a continued per- 
sonal relation between the teacher and his followers. The 
editor of the pamphlet did, indeed, introduce into the quota- 
tion marks to show that something had been omitted. Who, 
however, would suppose that the omitted words were such 
as to substitute for this idea of continued personal inter- 
course that of presence among his disciples by means of his 
teaching? In the original, at the point marked by the dots, 
Buddha is represented as naming the divisions of the sacred 
books, and then as saying: “The law contained in those 
sacred instructions shall be, after my demise, your teacher. 
By the means of the doctrines which I have delivered to 
you, I will continue to remain among you. Do not there- 
fore think or believe that the Buddha has disappeared, or is 
no more with you.” * 

There has probably been no department of historical 
study in which the @ priori method has been used so freely 
as in regard to Buddhism. Even scholars who had other 
material at command have not, as we shall see, always been 
able to avoid the temptation of constructing a system of 
Buddhism, to some extent, out of their own consciousness. 

If Oldenberg has been able to give us a greater promise 
of unanimity in regard to the interesting theme under dis- 
cussion than we have had before, this is not wholly, perhaps 
not chiefly, owing to his greater learning or his more pro- 
found insight. Success in this department, as in other de- 

*The pamphiet is entitled “ Buddhism and Christianity Face to Face,” etc.» 
with an introduction and annotations by I. M. Peebles, M.D., etc. Boston: Colby & 
Rich, publishers. It contains a discussion between a Christian missionary and a 
Buddhist priest. The quotation referred to is in the introduction by Dr. Peebles, 


p.17. The reference in the pamphlet to Bishop Bigandet’s work is wholly mislead- 
ing. The passage is found in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, p. 315. 
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partments of science, is the result not so much of the labor 
of one man as of the united labors of many. By such 
united effort, there are now open to students of Buddhism 
sources of information more ancient than those before at 
command. The Pali language or dialect is regarded as the 
sacred language of the Buddhists. It has been believed to 
be that in which the master himself taught. It is at least 
very closely allied to that. The fact of the sacredness of 
this speech has preserved the Pali manuscripts, to a large 
extent, from being tampered with. These Pali manuscripts, 
which contain the earlier records of the religion, are now, 
by the united labor to which I have referred, accessible to a 
greater extent than formerly; and it is largely because the 
work of Oldenberg is based upon these more ancient authori- 
ties that it gives the promise of offering a final settlement 
of some of the most vexed questions in regard to Buddhism. 
It should be added that Oldenberg appears especially fitted 
to use such material. He writes apparently without preju- 
dice. Such notions as he had previously cherished he sur- 
renders readily, as he finds them unfounded. He sees 
every side of the subject he is considering, and is not at- 
tracted to fanciful exaggeration of any one aspect of his 
theme. His style is clear and beautiful. It has a certain 
poetic glow which adds a constant charm to the discussion. 
In all the qualities which fit him for his work, except indeed 
in the matter of style just referred to, he reminds one very 
strongly of his great predecessor, Burnouf. It is fortunate 
that he does possess all these qualities, for the position 
which he takes is one which will fully satisfy no one of the 
contending parties. The truth as he gives it lies outside 
the range of previous theory, and puts the teaching of earlier 
Buddhism in an entirely new light. 

I will first consider the relation of these fresh investiga- 
tions to the discussion in regard to the Buddhist Nirvana, 
and then, very briefly, their relation to Buddhism in general. 

To understand the present state of the discussion in re- 
gard to Nirvana, it is necessary to glance at the views which 
have been previously held in regard to it. Of these, three 
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may be named. The first which I wil mention is that 
which has been held by the great body of original investi- 
gators, from Burnouf to Childers. Itis in general that Nir- 
vana is a condition of absolute extinction. When the spirit 
enters complete Nirvana, it becomes annihilated. This 
view has been held with some qualifications, which have 
been best brought out by Childers. The term Nirvana, it 
is urged by Childers, is also applied to the state of perfect 
peace which immediately precedes this extinction. These 
two uses of the word are at heart the same. This view 
assumes that the Buddhists, in common with other Hindus, 
believed in a series of existences of the same individual. 
We, who live to-day, have countless lives behind us, and 
countless lives stretch before us to an interminable distance. 
Since life contains more of evil than of good; the great ob- 
ject was to put a stop to this otherwise endless round. By 
the Buddhist, according to the view we are considering, a 
stop was effected by cutting the tie that bound the indi- 
vidual to life. The peace that crowned the life of the 
Buddhist saint, as he stood near the close of his last exist- 
ence, was in part the cause, and in part the result, of this 
severing of the cord of being. It was in any aspect of the 
case a part of the same process, and may rightly be called 
by the same name, as the absolute extinction that followed. 

The second view which I will name is that Nirvana in- 
volves a continued existence of the soul. It is a state of 
perfect peace, of which the repose that crowns the latter 
days of the Buddhist saint is but a foretaste. This earthly 
condition is called by the name of Nirvana, because it is the 
beginning of the eternal Nirvana. This view has been very 
largely urged by the more popular writers upon the theme. 
Among scholars, its chief representative has been Max 
Miller. In an earlier essay, Max Miiller indeed occu- 
pied the position which I first described ; but, later, he gave 
himself with much earnestness to the advocacy of this sec- 
ond view, according to which Nirvana is a state of existence 
in the most absolute peace. 

The direct arguments by which Miiller defends this posi- 
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tion, I shall not here consider. I wish, however, to call at- 
tention to a very peculiar fact, which shows how hastily he 
threw himself into the advocacy of his later position. I 
refer to the fact that he uniformly, in his later writing, con- 
founds Buddhistie Nihilism with the doctrine that Nirvana 
is annihilation. Nihilism, I need hardly say, is the doctrine 
that there is no real Being in the universe, that nothing 
really is. This is an entirely different thing from the doc- 
trine that the soul may at some future time cease to be. 
This very singular use of the word “Nihilism,” by which it 
is made to express the idea of future annihilation, arose pos- 
sibly from the view that the two ideas were so mutually 
dependent that one name might cover them both. This 
dependence, however, does not exist. There are many at 
the present day among us, who believe that all individuality 
is destroyed at death, that at death spiritual existence 
ceases. Such are not Nihilists: they are often gross mate- 
rialists. Neither, on the other hand, does Nihilism neces- 
sarily involve the idea of annihilation. If side by side with 
the belief that absolutely nothing exists there may be the 
recognition of a quasi existence of the individual, there is 
no reason, so far as this Nihilistic doctrine is concerned, 
why this quasi existence might not go on indefinitely. 
There is, indeed, a fundamental self-contradiction involved 
in the theory of Nihilism itself; but this contradiction does 
not become greater by mere duration of time. 

The confusion arising from failure to distinguish between 
ideas so unlike as nihilism and annihilation becomes more 
obvious when we see it affecting the interpretation of a 
writer who used words according to their strict significance. 
Max Miller undertakes to give a summary of the teaching 
of Burnouf in regard to the matter under discussion. As 
Burnouf, however, always distinguishes between nihilism 
and annihilation, and as Max Miiller uses the same term for 
both, it will be readily understood that the representation of 
Burnouf’s views can hardly be accurate. Max Miiller says: 


No person who reads with attention the metaphysical speculations on 
Nirvana, contained in the third part of the Buddhist canon, can arrive 
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at any other conviction than that expressed by Burnouf; namely, that 
Nirvana, the highest aim, the summum bonum of Buddhism, is the abso- 
lute nothing. Burnouf adds, however, that this doctrine appears in its 
crude form in the third part only of the canon, the socalled Abhidharma, 
but not in the first and second parts, in the Sétras, the sermons, and the 
Vinaya, the ethics, which together bear the name of Dharma, or law. 
He next points out that, according to some ancient authorities, this 
entire part of the canon was designated as not “pronounced by 
Buddha.” * 


This summary is so far true that Burnouf recognizes and 
adopts the belief that the third part of the canon came into 
existence later than the others, although he insists that the 
germs of its teachings are found in the earliest writings. In 
other respects, the quotation just given entirely misrepre- 
sents the view of Burnouf. What Burnouf does say is that he 
has been induced to believe that “ Cakya”— that is, Buddha 
himself — “saw the supreme good in complete annihilation. 
... What he wished to accomplish was the deliverance or 
enfranchisement of the spirit, just as in India this was 
sought by everybody. But he did not free the spirit as 
the Samkhyas did, by detaching it forever from nature, 
nor as the Brahmans did, by replunging it into the 
bosom of the eternal and absolute Brahma: he annihi- 
lated the conditions of its relative existence by precipitat- 
ing it into the void,—that is to say, according to all ap- 
pearance, by annihilating it. After this, we need not be 
surprised that this doctrine produced the Pyrrhonism of 
the Pradjn a and the Nihilism of other schools.” + 

It is also to be noticed that Max Miiller allows the a priori 
element to enter into his discussion, and distinguishes 
between what is and what is not credible in regard to 
Buddhism. The unfitness of applying our notions of prob- 
ability and comprehensibility to determine the thoughts of 
people so unlike us as the Hindus is finely shown by Olden- 

*Max Miiller’s Introduction to Buddagosha’s Parables, pp. xxxix, xl. The 
same passage is found in Miiller’s Science of Religion, pp. 140 and 179, American edi- 
tion. A note to this passage refers to Max Miiller’s Chips, 2d edition, vol. i., p. 285, 
note. I regret that this edition is not within my reach. 


t Introduction & V Histoire du Buddhism Indien, par E. Burnouf. Tome premier, 
Pp. 521, 522. 
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berg. He says in effect, in speaking of this assumption of 
Max Miiller: “ We do not follow the renowned investigator 
when he seeks to determine the boundary between the possi- 
ble and the impossible in the development of religions. In 
the sultry, dreamy quiet of India, thoughts spring up and 
grow... far otherwise than in the cool air of the West. 
Perhaps there may be understood what here cannot be un- 
derstood ; and, if we reach a point which marks for us the 
limit of comprehension, we shall let much pass as not under- 
stood, and await the future, which may bring us nearer to 
the solution of the riddle.” * 

From a statement of Oldenberg made in this connection, 
it would appear that it is to this discussion of the subject by 
Max Miiller that we are largely indebted for the activity 
among Oriental scholars which brought to light and utilized 
the materials which led tu that better comprehension of ear- 
lier Buddhism which is now offered to us. 

The third view of Nirvana which I would consider is 
that presented by T. W. Rhys Davids. Davids is an English 
scholar who has had, and has well used, special opportunities 
for investigation. His books are very fresh and interesting. 
He has been one chief instrumentality in the work which 
culminates in Oldenberg’s presentation. While his account 
of Buddhism is in general the most trustworthy and satis- 
factory that is now open to the English reader, his results in 
regard to one important point are so very peculiar, and stand 
so in opposition to nearly all authoritative treatment of the 
subject, that they deserve special examination. His view 
of Nirvana is that it does not refer to any state of exist- 
ence or non-existence after death, but that it refers wholly 
to a state which may be attained in this present life. He 
goes so far indeed as to deny that the Buddhist ever recog- 
nized life after death, and it is for this reason that he denies 
that Nirvana can have any negative or positive reference 
to such existence. “In no case is there therefore any future 
life in the Christian sense.” He tells us: “ At a man’s death, 
nothing survives but the effect of his actions; and the good 


* Oldenberg’s Buddha, p. 274. 
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that he has done, though it lives after him, will redound 
not to his own benefit, as we should call it, but to the 
benefit of generations yet unborn, between himself and 
whom there will be no consciousness of identity in any 
shape or way.” * 

This view, which at first sight stands so in opposition to 
the general conception of Buddhism as to seem extravagant, 
is yet based upon aspects of Buddhist doctrine that have 
been generally recognized. It is true that to the Buddhist 
thinker there was no continuity of identity between succes- 
sive existences. One existence was the result of that which 
had preceded, not its prolongation. From a consideration 
of this aspect of Buddhism, Davids reasons to the unselfish- 
ness of the Buddhist faith. Koeppen, although not empha- 
sizing this view in his general treatment of the subject, is 
yet eloquent in regard to the unselfishness of the Buddhist 
who suffers and denies himself and sacrifices himself, while 
all the virtue which he has practised, and all the purity and 
holiness he has won, go to another.t It is solely with 
reference to this view of the connection between one exist- 
ence and that which follows it that Davids makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “The transmigration of souls, very com- 
monly supposed to be a fundamental part of Buddhism, has 
never been found mentioned at all, or even referred to, in 
the Pali Pitakas. I have no hesitation in maintaining, 
therefore, that Gotama did not teach the transmigration of 
souls.” $ These words taken by themselves would give a 
very erroneous impression of the teaching of early Buddhism, 
and even of Davids’ view of this. He would not deny that 
Buddha taught that relation of one life to the next which 
has commonly been considered to be transmigration. Indeed, 
in the volume before us, he has an appendix on “ References 
to Rebirth as an Animal in the Pali Suttas”; and a passage 
which he assures us is taken from one of the Pali Suttas 


* Davi.ls, Hibbert Lectures, p. 109. 


t Koeppen, Religion des Buddha, vol. i., p. 131. 
t Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 91. 
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shows that this transition from one existence to another was 
one of the fundamental ideas of early Buddhism * :— 


Seated in seclusion, I then thought as follows : — 

Grievous is rebirth, and the breaking up of the body. 

I am subject to birth, to decay, to disease : 

Therefore will I seek Nirvana, free from decay and death, secure. 


“What Buddha did teach,” he tells us, in explanation of 
the apparent contradiction, “ would be better summarized, 
if we wish to retain the word ‘transmigration,’ as the trans- 
migration of character. But it would be more accurate to 
drop the word ‘transmigration’ altogether, when speaking of 
Buddhism, and to call its doctrine the doctrine of Karma. 
Gotama held that, after the death of any being, whether 
human or not, there survived nothing at all, but that 
being’s ‘ Karma,’ the result, that is, of its mental and bodily 
actions.” f 

It is by this view of the relation between successive exist- 
ences that Davids is driven to deny that Nirvana has any 
relation whatever to existence or non-existence. If the 
individual ceases at death, nothing that happens afterward 
can directly concern him. He has striven to enter Nirvana, 
and the only Nirvana possible to him must be attainable in 
this life. The logic seems irresistible; yet,in the lines just 
quoted, the longing is expressed to escape the evil of being 
born into another existence. We read, “Grievous is re- 
birth.” Later, in the same passage, we read, 


There is, there must be a road, it cannot but be: 
I will seek this road, that I may obtain release from existence. 


If death itself were a release from existence; why should 
one seek so painfully the road thither? Other examples to 
the same effect could be brought forward in any number that 
might be desired. 

It cannot be denied that Davids’ statement of the 
Buddhist’s view of the relation of one existence to another 


* Buddhist Birth-Stories, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, vol. i., p. 4. 
t Davids, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 91, 92. 
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is strictly correct: his application of it, however, as may be 
evident from the quotation last given, is wholly wrong. In 
fact, we have here a very striking example of the way in 
which a fragment of truth may, through isolation, become 
an error. For the complete statement of the Buddhist 
philosophy of the subject, it should be added that there is 
no more relation of identity between the parts of a single 
existence than between successive existences. The same 
dialogue between Nagasena and Melinda, which is the 
classic expression of the one view, contains the other also. 
We read: “One being is conceived; another is born; an- 
other dies; when comprehended by the mind, it is like that 
which has no before and no after; no preceding, no suc- 
ceeding existence.” In a sense, each is different from the 
other: in a sense, they are the same. So a lamp is lighted 
in the evening and burns all night; but there is one flame 
when it is lighted, another flame in the middle watch, and 
another in the morning.* 

This completion of the view puts an entirely new phase 
on the whole matter. If the Buddhist is unselfish in his 
preparation for happiness after death, just so unselfish is he 
in preparing happiness for the future of the present life. 
He brings home a dinner for the next day,— unselfish man! 
It is not, according to his creed, he that shall eat it, but an- 
other. He woos a bride that another shall wed. We need 
not look so far as the Buddhists for examples of this doc- 
trine. We have among ourselves those whose beliefs are 
similar; who hold that there is no such thing as actual 
personal identity, so far at least as the conscious spiritual 
life is concerned. The soul is a succession of states of con- 
sciousness. Yet no one would call one of these reasoners 
unselfish, because he looked out for the future of an indi- 
vidual who, though called by the same name, would not be 
essentially the same. No one would deny that, for all prac- 
tical and emotional purposes, the individual Buddhist felt 
himself to be the same at all the periods of his earthly life; 
and there was the same identity practically existing between 
sss Hardy, Manual of Buddhtem,p.48. == 
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this life and the next that existed between the different 
parts of this life. 

It may indeed be suggested that the parts of a single 
existence are united by consciousness, the different exist- 
ences are not. This difference does not really exist. How 
little of that past which we recognize as our own is open 
to our present consciousness. On the other hand, the con- 
sciousness which united different lives was to the Buddhist 
merely latent. To the Buddha, at least, when his Buddha- 
ship was attained, this obscuration did not exist. He then 
became conscious of all his past lives as of a single exist- 
ence, just as he saw the past lives of every other individual 
as portions of a single life. This is, however, a discussion 
of a modern difficulty. According to the teachings of 
Buddha, so far as the Pali Suttas represent this teaching, 
the consciousness is precisely that which is transferred from 
one existence to the next, and which constitutes the identity 
between the two.* 

The logical difficulty, by which Rhys Davids is troubled, 
was felt also, if a Pali Sutta may be believed, by the earli- 
est disciples, and, if not_solved, at least removed by Buddha 
himself. A disciple, referring to the Buddhistic theory that 
there is no “ J” apart from or within the composition which 
made up the individual, asked, referring to the elements of 
which this composition consists, “If these are not the J, what 
Ishall be affected by the works which the not J performs?” 
Buddha met the difficulty in a way similar to that in which 
theological teachers since his day have sometimes disposed 
of troublesome questions. He is said to have replied, “ You 
think that you can outwit the teachings of the master with 
your thoughts that” are under the lordship of desire.” + 
Oldenberg, who quotes this conversation, though he does 
not name Davids, or attempt any more than Buddha did 
to reconcile the opposing elements of the doctrine, yet pro- 
ceeds to put down the new heresy by a sentence as strong as 
that by which the master put down the old. He says, in 


*Oldenberg’s Buddha, p. 234. 
t Oldenberg’s Buddha, p. 265, note. 
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effect, that “practically speaking, in the belief that we 
receive the reward and punishment of our deeds, Buddhism 
never let itself be confused by the metaphysical question in 
regard to the identity of the subject. When, in our present 
existence, this or that happens to us, it is because we in a 
past existence have done this or that. In this simple faith, 
so easy to be understood, the view was held fast, undis- 
turbed by theoretical difficulties, that he who performs an 
evil deed, and he who suffers the penalty for it, are one and 
the same person.” 

The lack of a permanent identity of the individual ex- 
tending from one life to another, or from one moment to an- 
other, did not affect the Baddhist’s sense of personality. 
The doctrine had, however, a very great importance in the 
working out of the Buddhist’s scheme of salvation. If the 
I were a thing actually existing from day to day and from 
age to age, it would be very difficult to devise a method by 
which it might be supposed to be destroyed. If, however, it 
is momentarily produced, the result of a process, it may be 
supposed possible to find a method by which this process 
may be stopped, and the J may cease to be, simply because it 
is no longer produced. We may thus understand the great 
theoretical importance of the lack of any personal identity, 
even though this did not affect at all the sense of the rela- 
tionship of the individual to his past and his future, in this 
existence or in other existences. 

We have thus examined the various views that have been 
held in regard to the Buddhist’s notion of Nirvana. We 
await with intense interest the decision of the vexed ques- 
tion from records which take us back more nearly to the 
presence of the master himself. What did Buddha say in 
regard to the matter? Did he pronounce Nirvana to be 
extinction or to be a state of blessed peace. We are some- 
what startled to find that to this question Buddha gave no 
answer whatever. It is not that he passed the subject over, 
that he forgot it, or that his utterance in regard to it has not 
yet been found. The question was forced upon him by his 
disciples. They begged him to give an answer. He sim- 
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ply refused to have anything to do with it. He told them 
that it was of no practical concern, and pointed them back 
to the path which they were to tread. The great object 
which he set before them was to escape from the whirl of 
existence, and thus to avoid the unknown evils of a new 
birth. He taught how this was to be accomplished. 
Whether anything or nothing remained was of no practical 
concern. ‘ 

We have a very striking, indirect example of the abso- 
luteness of the silence of the master upon this point. In 
the illustrations which Oldenberg gives of the manner in 
which the Buddha, or some follower who had the right to 
speak with authority, meets this question of continued ex- 
istence in Nirvana, he thinks that he detects now a ten- 
dency to one aspect of the case, now to another.* Here, the 
answer is withheld from a shrinking to utter the great truth 
of absolute annihilation, lest it should be too startling: 
there it is withheld, because the great mystery is unutter- 
able. This play of emotion, tending now in one direction, 
now in another, behind the reticence that marks the early 
teaching upon this great theme, helps to show how absolute 
this reticence must have been. These conversations remind 
us of the manner in which Confucius was pressed to decide 
a question very similar. Confucius refused to speak, tell- 
ing his disciple that ignorance in such matters was better 
than knowledge. We are often thus disappointed in the 
great practical leaders of the race. We cannot believe that 
they are wholly in earnest in their work. We look to them 
for philosophies and systems of theology, and are amazed by 
the simple steadfastness of their devotion to the special end 
for which they labor. They come really and heartily to 
save men, not seeking to satisfy their curiosity or to amuse 
their idle thought. 

We may admire the balance which Oldenberg himself 
holds among conflicting theories. He insists that the idea 
of absolute extinction in Nirvana was the unquestionable 
logical outcome of the Buddhistic theory of life: so that, 


*Oldenberg’s Buddha, pp. 283-291. 
7 
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when later Buddhists affirmed this, they were moving in the 
direction toward which their whole system pointed. But 
he insists that Buddha himself did not take this step. 

It would, I think, be easy to show that the extreme Mi- 
hilism which is found in later Buddhistic teaching was also 
a logical result of the principles that were embodied in its 
earlier form. 

If, in the earliest Buddhistic doctrine, Nirvana was a 
blank, signifying neither continuance nor extinction of 
being, it becomes an interesting question what were then 
the special characteristics of Buddhism as it was first taught, 
so far as they can be gathered from present results. These 
can here only be suggested very partially and imperfectly. 

It can merely be said that, as a psychologist, Buddha 
taught the non-existence of any permanent principle of 
identity in the life of the individual, such as is known as 
spirit or soul. 

As a philosopher, he taught on the one side the absence 
of any permanent and absolute Being; and, on the other, 
he resolved all existence into a process. So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, he taught the conditions and stages 
of this process; and, from the nature of these, he taught 
how, in the case of any individual, this process could be 
ended. 

As a moralist, he taught a profound and interesting system 
of ethics, which was, however, to some extent, narrowed by 
his view of the world and of life. He warned his followers 
against luxury and vice on the one side, and against self- 
torture, such as fasting and kindred mortifications of the 
flesh. He thus was a reformer in the religious world. He 
appears to have been less a reformer in the political world 
than has sometimes been imagined. 

As a founder, he established an order in which the princi- 
ples of his teachings were embodied, and which has been a 
most important means of continuing the results of his work 
to the present time, while his personality remains as the 
centre and soul of his influence. 

To get into the spirit of this early Buddhism, it is impor- 
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tant to read not only the book of Oldenberg, which I am 
happy to learn is to be translated into English, but also the 
translations from the Pali Sacred Books by Rhys Davids 
that are contained in the eleventh and thirteenth volumes 
of the Sacred Books of the Hast, edited by Max Miller. 
These translations carefully read will be found very inter- 
esting and helpful. 

I will in conclusion give an extract from one of these 
translations that will perhaps serve better than any formal 
analysis to give an idea of the character of the early Buddh- 
istic teaching : — 


And the Blessed One thus addressed the five Bhikkbus: * There are two 
extremes, O Bhikkhus, which he who has given up the world ought to 
avoid. What are these two extremes? A life given to pleasures, devoted 
to pleasures and lusts,—this is degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and 
profitless; and a life given to mortifications,— this is painful, ignoble, 
and profitless. By avoiding these two extremes, O Bhikkhus, the Tatha- 
gata ¢ has gained the knowledge of the Middle Path which leads to insight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the 
Sambodhi, to Nirvana. 

Which, O Bhikkhus, is this Middle Path, the knowledge of which the 
Tathagata has gained, which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to Nirvana? It 
is the holy eightfold path; namely, right belief, right aspiration, right 
speech, right conduct, right means of livelihood, right endeavor, right 
memory, right meditation. This, O Bhikkhus, is the Middle Path, the 
knowledge of which the Tathagata has gained, which leads to insight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to Sam- 
bodhi, to Nirvana. 

This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of suffering: birth is suffering, 
decay is suffering, illness is suffering, death is suffering, presence of 
objects we hate is suffering, separation from objects we love is suffering, 
not to obtain what we desire is suffering. Briefly, the fivefold clinging 
to existence is suffering. 

This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the cause of suffering: thirst, 
that leads to rebirth, accompanied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight 
here and there. [This thirst is threefold;] namely, thirst for pleasure, 
thirst for existence, thirst for prosperity. 

This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the cessation of suffering: [it 
ceases with] the complete cessation of this thirst,—a cessation which 
consists in the absence of every passion,— with the abandoning of this 


* Mendicant friars, or priests. t Atitle of Buddha. 
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thirst, with the doing away with it, with the deliverance from it, with 
the destruction of desire. 

This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering, that holy eightfold path; that is to say, right 
belief, right aspiration, right speech, right conduct, right means of liveli- 
hood, right endeavor, right memory, right meditation.* 


C. C. EVERETT. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL? 


One of the common sayings among us is, “ The Sunday- 
school is not what it ought to be.” Some accuse it of being 
a stumbling-block in the way of the Church. Others find 
it a burden to carry, over which they are more exhausted 
than in any other branch of their work. A very few are 
satisfied, owing to local conditions which provide a har- 
monious and fairly satisfactory result. The majority of 
ministers and superintendents are resolved that something 
shall be done. And to the consideration of this question 
I wish to devote my time. I assume that enlightened 
ideas prevail as to the theoretical education of children in 
morals and religion. The light of modern study has broken 
in on the formal training of youth, has shown the incon- 
sistencies of old-time, dogmatic, and catechistical teaching. 
It is not presuming too much to suppose that we are all noti- 
fied by the spirit of recent methods how children should be 
led along the paths of belief and practice and character. 
New methods characterize secular education, and they have 
approached without conyuering fully the department of re- 
ligious instruction. Probably, the chief trouble lies in this 
lack of adaptation,— in a failure to fit the free, rational, and 
progressive methods of education to our Sunday-school work. 
It is, therefore, a question of practical planning and experi- 
ment. When we have said that, however, we have set 
before us one of the hard, discouraging problems of our 
liberal faith. It involves the reconciliation of freedom and 
authority, reason and dogmatism ; it involves the creation 

sss Mla Milller’s Sacred Books of the Rast, vol. xiil.,p.%. 
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of new books, the enlistment of new teachers; it brings in 
secondary questions of great nicety and difficulty. In view 
of these obstacles, not a few declare for the abolition of the 
Sunday-school. It cannot be made over from its routine 
and tradition and sentiment into a strong, thoughtful, and 
helpful institution. Magny advise us to let it alone, until 
it drops out of sight. But the Sunday-school will not be 
abolished. Its elements are such that it lives on, and will 
pursue some career. What will take its place? Where, in 
our modern life, can we look for such teaching as shall 
properly equip young men and young women with convic- 
tions high enough and great enough to supply character 
with ideals, will with force, and the heart with true affec- 
tions? Abolish the liberal Sunday-school, and the children 
will be permitted to enter the schools of other denominations. 
If this seems sensible and a matter of indifference to any 
considerable number of our faith, then why, in the name of 
all that is consistent, do we labor for Unitarianism? In mo- 
ments of despair, this thought of the abolition of the Sun- 
day-school might flash upon a weary laborer, but it surely 
cannot be his abiding opinion. 

Next to these are others who say: “Let it alone. Time 
will rectify evils. We shall find a more excellent way. Do 
not worry. The universe does not rest on your shoulders. 
Keep on in the old ways, and hope for better things.” An 
easy optimism like this has put a sickly hue on too many 
of our enterprises. There is probably no religious work 
in which there is greater harm done by letting it alone. 
Every new truth finds its best welcome in a new generation 
springing up with unprejudiced minds, open, young, impres- 
sible. If we are not alert with applications of these advanc- 
ing truths, we are robbing that generation of its rights. We 
are putting off the day of triumph for a pure religion. 
Truth does not work itself into command, but lights the 
way incarnated by some wise demonstrations and by mani- 
fold precepts. It is the spectator’s cry,—“ Let it alone,” — 
one who has no concern, no bright hope for progress. Surely, 
for us who have pledged our lives and what we are to the 
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cause of God’s truth, for us who believe that a deeper intel- 
ligence opens up religious sentiment to purer, nobler exer- 
cise, such a position is criminal. 

Yet another piece of advice awaits us,—“Turn the 
Sunday-school into a children’s church.” The very phrase 
signifies a rival to the ordinary Sunday worship. We are 
weak enough now on the side of church attendance. Fit 
out the school in this way, and you create a competitor for 
young people in the religious habits of Sunday. We ought 
not to divide our organizations, but, if possible, still farther 
unite them. Why a children’s church? If that, then an 
old people’s church, a woman’s church, a stranger’s church. 
Early should children learn to cast their interests in with 
the whole Christian society. At the outstart, they should 
be trained to consider their happiness and welfare identical 
with the parent and the friend. Pleasing as the theory may 
be, and successful as it may have been in a few cases, it only 
promises weakness and divided methods for the majority of 
churches where it may be introduced. 

Yet another suggestion is offered: we are advised to turn 
the Sunday-schools which have grown up in our family 
churches into missions, to call in the classes that originally 
filled such schools,—the poor, the ragged, the untaught. 
Upon such pupils, we are told, good impressions can be made ; 
and in such labors the most gratifying results are seen. I 
admire this missionary spirit, and I have seen its uplifting 
influence. But under cover of this charitable zeal lies an 
evasion of a stricter duty, which, however hard, summons 
us to care for both the missions and our own. Besides, such 
a transformation can only be done in a few cities. In any 
case, I hope we are not dazzled by this kind of Sunday- 
school work. It often depends on picnics and good clothes, 
and personal benefits of money or prizes, so far indeed that 
many of these mission children attend three or four schools 
each Sunday. What beliefs they finally entertain may well 
be asked, with puzzling suspicions that they get no definite 
instruction. It is a poor, paltry end to which to bring the 
Sunday-school idea, if it is confined solely to a mission ele- 
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ment. There are possibilities in it greater than alluring 
children to Sunday lessons by Christmas trees and benefac- 
tions. 

A final suggestion comes in this shape: “ Resolve the Sun- 
day-school back into the home. There is the proper place 
for the teaching of morals and religion. Parents have most 
at stake ; parents should be as anxious to mould the beliefs 
of their children as to give them fine tastes and good man- 
ners.” To which it may be replied: “True. But the home 
refuses to receive the Sunday-school. The home of to-day 
is not ready to undertake this duty, partly from inability, 
partly from indifference.” From inability, because the study 
of the Bible, the grounds of ethics, the history of religion, 
have become complicated, and require a wider treatment 
than the average parent can give to the subjects. Our 
churches do not condense their faith into set and regular 
manuals. We draw light from all quarters, we appeal to 
authorities of all kinds. From indifference, because parents 
are absorbed in their business or social pleasures, and the 
questioning child is left to his own devices. It is not 
deemed of so much importance now as of old for parental 
thought to turn to sacred themes in help to child and in 
guidance to forming opinion. 

These suggestions are not feasible. If not, then what is 
our course? To picture the dilemma is easy: not so easy 
the way out. I venture in all modesty to offer hints for our 
rescue under two heads. To say that they require the 
support of patience and hard thought in fulfilling them is 
simply the truth. But, as I know of no easy road to Sun- 
day-school success, I cannot propose any light, fantastic 
remedies. The first of my two suggestions of what we need 
to do to make our schools better, more reliable and effect- 
ive, is to practise discrimination. It sums up one-half of 
the answer to our question. Because we have lacked it, 
our system, our results, our influence, have become confused 
and discouraging. We have not held with a firm and 
consistent grip to the main idea with which our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools were started. And, first, we must discrim- 
inate as to doctrine. - 
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Every increase of facts only simplifies laws. Every elab- 
oration of theology tends finally to centralize truth. As- 
tronomical, geological, and all scientific enlightenment 
reduces the complexity of the universe to unity: so in 
religion. Our enlarged teaching should be kept pure and 
simple at heart. We scatter our instruction: we do not 
stamp in the central truths of our faith. More than that, 
our desire to be fair runs away with our first duty to our 
own doctrines; and, in trying to explain the good in doc- 
trines we do not believe, we barely touch the things that 
are of essential life to our theology. A true theology is the 
basis of all enduring forms of faith: it is also the only 
foundation for childhood’s forming character. There has 
not been discrimination enough in the kind of truth taught 
our children. It has not aroused interest, and that inquir- 
ing disposition, which always appears in children when 
strong truths are strongly put. Our doctrines have been 
taught in a sleepy and indifferent manner. The scholar 
would never know, from the air and form of their commu- 
nication, that our beliefs were full of sharp contradictions 
to common Christianity; never would suppose that these 
truths belonged to a new gospel of liberty and progress; 
never would realize that in his possession they might open 
a new heaven and earth of faith and action. It is not logi- 
cal; it is not sensible; it is not right,— this careless instill- 
ing of any ideas that chance or tradition may favor. That 
Sunday-school will flourish best where the pupils are most 
thoroughly taught the doctrines of liberal Christianity,— 
taught them, drilled in them, and built up in them. Every 
pupil will feel drawn by aroused thought; and every parent 
will trust that school, because of its truly educational work. 

Next, we must discriminate as to teachers. A delicate 
matter, yet one to be met and wisely settled. There are 
not many born teachers, those with genius; and it is idle 
to plan our work for them alone. It is difficult to obtain 
teachers of any kind. And yet I say, discriminate. This 
we can do by first selection, in which care shall be taken 
to have only those best fitted out of all the number avail- 
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able ; and, then, by adopting systems of teachers’ meetings, 
and the steady elevation of the whole force. There is a 
healthy desire on the part of teachers to study, to im- 
prove; and I am sure that no inducement to be a teacher 
to a modest and capable man or woman could be stronger 
than the assurance of support and aid by regular training. 
The suggestion of my friend, Mr. Hale, is an appropriate 
illustration. He would have in Boston, encouraged by all 
our churches, a Normal Training School, where, at least, 
four instructors might conduct four classes in the right way 
of teaching the Bible, Ethics, Church History, and Doctrine. 
It is feasible ; it is needful; and it may be done with little 
or no cost by the voluntary labors of competent ministers. 
What we want, at the present time, is an intelligent study 
of these subjects. The old loose methods are departing: 
the demand is for continuous and serious work. It need 
not be dry; it is not by nature severe. When a race of 
teachers arise who have mastered the subjects, and enter 
into them with zeal, the sleepy life of our classes will be 
gone. Animation and eagerness will take the place of 
lethargy and ignorance. It is not necessary to pay these 
coming teachers, there are those who will prove interested 
in a work which enriches both pupil and teacher with 
mutual benefits. 

And, again, we must discriminate in ritual. I mean that 
our schools, as a whole, stand in want of some form and 
usage by which a more reverential, a more orderly, a more 
seemly conduct of the exercises shall create a religious 
frame of mind and a beautiful expression of spirit. To 
take a case: I know a school in the country, containing 
some two hundred and fifty pupils, where the habits of the 
classes had grown disorderly. The singing was poor, order 
was bad ; and, at the end of the exercises, books were thrown 
down, and a scene took place, amid confusion. Into this dis- 
order the Unity Service was introduced, its songs rehearsed, 
its simple ritual learned, its responsive parts practised. A 
great change has come to pass: a gentleness has robed the 
school, good manners prevail, quietness at the proper times 
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is observed, and decorum marks the conclusion. The chil- 
dren grow fonder of the service, and evidently find in it 
that which helps to temper them to the true spirit of the 
hour. That is only one illustration. Ritual is secondary ; 
but ritual is an aid which for our young people, in church 
or school, is becoming very essential. The day is not far 
off when our churches will cease to cling to Puritan bleak- 
ness of worship, and will cluster in the sanctuary hour the 
inspirations of a rational and beautiful liturgy. Such a ritual 
will find its first roots in the Sunday-school. It will lead on 
from that to a love of the larger, richer words, forms, and 
songs of the Church. Give a child attractive impressions of 
worship in the early days of Sunday-school life, and the tones, 
the thoughts, the graces of that primary ritual, will surely 
reach out into confirmed and noble habits of worship in 
mature years. So far discrimination. 

The second important reform is comprehended in the 
word adjustment. Under this head, I have three sugges- 
tions. We need to adjust the Sunday-school to more inti- 
mate and vital relations with the home. A pupil who goes 
to his father and mother for information as to his Sunday- 
school lesson, and is refused aid, may justly be excused from 
blame in the faulty recitation. The home is not properly 
interested in the Sunday-school, does not stand to it as 
accountable. It is an ungrateful and ruinous attitude. 
Things are to be taught there, truths to be impressed, 
which will not receive attention in the public schools. 
They are of first importance; and yet how many children 
are directed and helped to prepare their lessons? Every 
teacher knows that the best scholar in his or her class is 
the child helped at home; but, alas! there is usually only 
about one in a class. It is a source of such unpardonable 
neglect that we may well applaud the satirist of modern 
society, when she paints the picture of the engrossed man or 
woman turning every rill of time and energy into the selfish 
current of their lives. The Sunday-school has generously 
undertaken to educate youth in morals and religion: we 
know it does the work imperfectly; but the report would 
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not be so discouraging or shameful, had we the aid from 
parents which it is our right and natural action to expect. 
I would rather a child of mine should have some clear and 
definite views on religion, some strong truths in hand as to 
the great subjects of past and present types of character, 
than an equipment of merely intellectual acumen. Certainly, 
I should strive to give a child both; but the kingdom of 
large hopes and rational views and humane tendencies comes 
first, then let other things be added. Let the home adjust 
itself more closely to the Sunday-school, let the vital ties 
of interest and work be strengthened. 

We further need better to adjust the Sunday-school to 
the Church. If the Sunday-school cannot exist except as.a 
hindrance to the prosperity of the Church, let it perish. 
But I suppose something which is not in the nature of 
things. These clashings of elements which should be har- 
monious, result from our incomplete methods. It must be 
so because the Sunday-school, by its first nature and inten- 
tion, strives to lead out and develop the very traits, the 
very virtues, the very truths for which a religious society 
exists. There must be some defect, not at all inherent, in 
our lack of adjustment, which brings about a conflict. Per- 
haps our children go to the Sunday-school, and do not go to 
church, because we do not hold our sessions at the right 
time, or because we do not keep in view the true aim of 
Sunday-school work, or because we are not careful to make 
the church service attractive. One of our ministers, now 
dead, once declared in a Sunday-school convention that the 
Sunday-school, as now conducted, is a knife at the throat of 
the Church. He affirmed his complete distrust of the pre- 
vailing methods. I did not share his pessimism: I do not 
now. But I am not blind to the fact that, in our eagerness 
to have a large, notable Sunday-school, we often sap the 
life of the Sunday service, and unintentionally wound the 
future liberal Church. Such remedies as we can bring 
must be on the line of caution and reconciliation. We 
must not give to children the impression that a little tarry 
in the Sunday-school suffices: that it is enough, if they 
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report there, only to vanish for the rest of the day into 
home, fields, books, and pleasures. The legacy of the fore- 
fathers is not simply liberty, but also law. The glory of 
the past was not broken fetters alone, but a new spirit in 
God, our Father. May the Sunday-school scholar learn to 
love the sound of the Sunday bell; may he cherish hymn 
and prayer, and find the door from school to church a wide 
and inviting one! 

Our duty also lies in adjusting the Sunday-school to a 
true and unvarying aim. We may write over much of our 
Sunday-school work — chaos. I certainly can so designate 
much of my own, though I have labored with the best in- 
tentions at all times. But good intentions cannot take the 
place of strong thought, system, concentration of effort, and 
a definite aim. What is the Sunday-school for? One sect 
says, To supply the church membership; another, To save 
souls; another, To bring children to Jesus. What is the aim 
of a Unitarian Sunday-school? To build up the mind, heart, 
and will of the pupil in righteousness. But that is only a 
general statement, as are all those we may prefer, such as 
to quicken the religious life, to create character, to lead 
children to God, to make them Christians. We must have 
an aim, toward which everything shall consecutively and 
continuously tend. As one of our brethren is fond of say- 
ing, We ought to begin somewhere, and come out some- 
where. We must draw our schools out of mere sentiment 
and put them ona course of thinking, on a line of intelli- 
gent, educational religious training. Because of lack of 
aim, schools drift, parents are dissatisfied, teachers are dis- 
couraged, and the minister loses faith. There should be a 
clear end proposed, by which every year’s study should con- 
verge in some tangible result. Do not fear that this will 
prove too intellectual, thaf it will drive out or impair the 
heart’s resources. Strong thought is the soil for the richest 
emotions, even in a child. Ido not believe in turning our 
Sunday-schools into pseudo-seminaries; but I do believe that 
if we enrich the ideas, the thought, the intellectual condi- 
tion in them, and make them more coherent, with sequence 
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and order in their instruction, we shall do a vast deal 
toward making a new and better history of this work. 
Such an aim, judiciously held in view, will accomplish that 
hardest of efforts, the retention of the older pupils in the 
school. The truth is, that our scholars grow too old for the 
Sunday-school, and graduate at an early age. The best 
remedy for this evil is to pursue such a course of instruc- 
tion as shall retain these maturing scholars. They shall 
become so interested in the successive steps of study, so 
anxious to go to the end of the subjects, that it will seem 
to them a severe loss to withdraw. Those four depart- 
ments should be worked,— Ethics, Biblical Criticism, 
Church History, and Belief,— they should have their ap- 
pointed places.in the course. They should combine in the 
ultimate result of equipping a graduate with strong moral 
impulses, a fair knowledge of Biblical literature, reasons for 
his faith, and a historic sense. An aim like this gives bal- 
ance to work and results, it allows for indefinite continua- 
tion. It dignifies the Sunday-school in the eyes of young 
and old. 

These two words sum up my suggestions,— Discrimination 
and Adjustment. Yet I can see how they may mean much 
or little. All depends on our conviction and its intensity. 
The machinery may be put in shining and accurate shape, 
and remain idle. Text books may be prepared, schemes laid 
out, and ideals portrayed, all the while men and women of 
our faith can hold back and detain the day of better results. 
All depends on the Unitarian spirit. If it sees the impor- 
tance of reviving this work, it will renew earnestness and 
hope and loyalty. This renewal we need. Do we not see 
the evil days draw near, when we shall say, Where are our 
successors? And the Church depopulated, the cause de- 
serted, the banners drooping, shall owe their shame to our 
negligence. Is it narrowness to make your child love his 
native land and cherish his blood-bought privileges with 
a death-defying allegiance? Is it bigotry to transmit loy- 
alty of belief and membership strong and hearty to our 
children? No longer languidly assent to self-evident propo- 
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sitions, but rise to their application and fulfilment. The 
gratitude we feel for this faith of ours, for its freedom, for 
its dignity, for its progressive qualities, that gratitude shall 
be manifested by teaching our children its truths until they 
become the very blood of a beautiful character. Let us 
give money, speeches, books, worship, and philanthropy, as 
evidences of our loyalty to Unitarianism. These are good. 
But the greatest, best witness in every church is a strong, 
well-governed, and thoughtful Sunday-school. There the 
voices sing that in fuller tones shall afterward chant God’s 
most holy praise. There spring the beliefs that shall bear, in 
later years, grace and vigor to character. There stand the 
recruits of the Church, into whose enlarging work they shall 


enter when we are gone. 
E. A. Horton. 


OPINION AND FAITH. 


Work your work betimes, and in his time he will give you your reward.— 
Ecco.vs. li., 30. 

Theologians generally speak as if people could believe 
whatever they chose. You even see biographies of persons 
of distinction, where, at the end, the writer praises the man 
of whom he writes for the extent of his belief,— because he 
believed so much; perhaps because he believed more than 
other people. 

Now the truth is, that belief, in this sense of the word, 
is not at all under the control of will. I can start in the 
morning, and say that, before night, I will commit so many 
verses of poetry to memory; and, if I study them properly, 
I shall know them. But I cannot compel myself to believe 
ten Articles out of the Thirty-nine Articles, if I did not be- 
lieve them when I began. If a man goes to sea, and the 
ship is never heard of, his wife cannot make herself believe 
that he is safe on a desert island. She may wish for it or 
fancy it or hope for it; but, in this sense of the word, she 
cannot believe it, merely because she wants to. 
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The habit of the theologians, therefore, and of most 
church organizers, who teach people a set of words ina 
Catechism or in Articles, and expect them to believe the 
things the words say, because they wish to, is all wrong. 
It is indeed dangerous. In some regards, it is fatal. It all 
comes, I suppose, from Christ’s eager appeal for Faith, and 
Paul’s as eager. 

The Saviour and his great apostle do speak as if faith 
were in a man’s grasp. In fact, the Saviour speaks as if 
anybody could be as sure of it as I am sure of a rock when 
Iam standing on it. The catechism makers confound this 
Faith with the belief which they require in certain doc- 
trines. And, because Christ says one is possible, they guess 
that the other is possible as well. The truth is that this 
essential faith of which the Saviour speaks, and the belief in 
articles of which the modern writers speak, are absolutely 
different from each other. They differ in the same way as 
fire differs from the ability to read a book on stoves. 

Now, there is many a man who can warm himself at a 
fire, who cannot read the first word of Mr. Chilson’s expla- 
nations of the theory of his furnace, and could not under- 
stand it, if he did. So there is many a man, who is at this 
moment living in the strength of what Christ called faith, 
who can make nothing of the requisitions of the catechisms 
or the preachers,— cannot understand them, and would not 
believe them, if he could. 


MODERN RELIGION. 


We are more indifferent every day, thank God, as to fore- 
ing belief in any articles, or pretending to do so. On the 
other hand, every day shows to every man and woman the 
necessity of more life and more,— more of what Christ called 
faith, more of what Paul calls hope, and more of what St. 
John called love. These three make life; and, when they 
are in full proportion, they make the perfect life. 

Modern religion, the religion of to-day, differs from the 
religion of the Dark Ages chiefly in this: that it seeks this 
life, and is indifferent to verbal statement, while the old 
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religionists sought correct verbal statement and were quite 
indifferent to life. Modern religion renews the proposal 
which Jesus Christ and the twelve apostles made. As care- 
less as they as to prescribed form or statement of theory, it 
tries to make people live in earnest; and it assures them 
that they can and shall. 

How will it do this? 


GROWTH FROM EXERCISE. 


It abandons, with its eyes open, the effort to force them 
to a higher life. The world has wasted a good many 
centuries and a great deal of blood on that theory; and, 
outside the Jesuit society, the world is now satisfied of its 
folly. 

True religion abandons also, as squarely, the theory that 
people can believe what they are told by trying to. The 
soul is very stubborn, as well it may be. It comes honestly 
by its independence, being born child of Almighty God; 
and, from its birth up, very like its Father. 

True religion comes round on the original statement of 
Jesus Christ, that everything grows when it has exercise. 
He told people that, as a cell of leaven will in a single night 
develop a thousand cells, simply in the natural process of 
its work, so a man of little faith who would put what he 
had at work would find he became a thousand times as 
strong. He said that there was as much difference between 
a man who began on a true life, and the same man after faith- 
ful use of his powers, as there is between a little grain of 
mustard-seed and the tree which, in twenty years’ time, 
grows from it, when it has been exercising the power to 
which it was born. So that, when his disciples told him 
they wished they had more of the godly power by which 
they are of kin to God, he told them to use what they had 
and that it would grow, that such was the law of human 
or divine life. He said that human life under true condi- 
tions and divine life are one and the same. 
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HOW IF THE SEED BE DEAD? 


Just at this point, a few courageous and frank people, 
used to telling the truth, make a reply which many more 
people would make, if they dared. 

They say to you: “That is very good for people who 
have faith. For me, I have none to begin with. I cannot 
use what I have, for I have not any.” 

“TI thought I had once,” a man will say, “but it has 
gone. The world has treated me hardly; and I think God 
has, if there be any God. The world, or chance, or nature 
has treated my classmate Hermes a great deal better than I 
have been treated. He bought a tract of land very fool- 
ishly, and yet a city chose to move that way; so that he 
isarich man. His uncle, who never saw him, left him his 
wealth: he is a very fortunate man. He has always been 
strong and well; while I, in early life, in helping a sick man 
upstairs in a hospital, received an injury which I shall bear 
till I die. In short,” he says, “the gross inequalities and 
utter injustice which I see every day have put an end to all 
my faith. So, as I tell you, I have none.” 


ANOTHER PLANE. 


Now, two things might be said to this man. 

1. That what he calls faith has nothing to do with what 
Christ called faith. 

2. That he is looking at the world through his own key- 
hole, as the boy does who resents a rainy day when he 
wants to go on a picnic. 

But there is no use in saying either of these things to 
him. They would not do any good. There is no use in 
standing on his plane. Paul or John, in dealing with a 
world full of such people, will not for a moment stand on 
their plane. They insist on another plane for appeal and 
for argument. 

Do not let us discuss your opinion or ours. It may not 
be very important either way. Opinion is not the matter 
in hand. Life is. More life is what we want. You have 
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no faith in God or in yourself or in other men. Very good: 
then, of course, you cannot use any: as if at the battle in 
Egypt a soldier had no cartridges he could not load his gun. 
Still, you are alive. You have some life. Use that. You 
say you have no hope for the future, no hope of heaven? 
That is all dark and mysterious? Very good: then, you 
cannot use that. It will not grow by exercise. Still, you 
are alive. You have some life. Use that. Have you for 
instance any love for your children? Have you any sort of 
interest in the poor children you meet in the street? Have 
you any desire that the epidemic which you hear of in an- 
other city shall not visit your own. Are you annoyed, per- 
haps, that a party you dislike in politics should have swept 
your ward? Is there any way in which life throbs in your 
heart? Is there any way in which you live, beyond your 
effort to prolong your existence, beyond your eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping? All the surplus is your interest for 
others. Take that surplus. Take that interest for man- 
kind, and use that. Use it as well as you know how. As 
you know. Do not begin by going to the Pope of Rome to 
ask him how to use it. Do not come to me, to ask me how 
to use it. Do not read any newspaper for its advice or 
direction. But begin by doing the best thing you know 
how to do. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


Any man who will steadfastly try this experiment, simply 
as well as steadfastly, finds on the trial that life is more 
alive. He finds he has more strength, more interest in his 
work, more interest in other men. It may be in his chil- 
dren. It may be in the hands who work for him. It may 
be in the school next door. It may be in the party which 
he tries to lead. As the mustard-tree grows because it is 
alive, his life grows with the exercise he gives to it. 

If I were a missionary in the South Seas, or better yet in 
Japan,— and I have sometimes wished I were,— it is thus I 
would begin. I should trouble those people very little with 
what is called Christian doctrine or religious history. But 
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I should tell them the parables of the New Testament, and 
all the best parables in other Christian experience, with 
every variation and every illustration, till they had them by 
heart. By heart, observe. Whether they remembered them 
in words would be indifferent to me. At the same time, by 
all the means I could use,— by coaxing, by promising, by hint, 
and by command,— I should make them live for each other. 
I would laugh at them when they were selfish. I would 
praise them when they were kind. What life they had I 
would beg, persuade, compel them to use, and use again 
and again. For I should be sure —this is the Christian 
religion — that he who really lives gains life. He has life 
more abundantly. It is not life to lie under a banana tree, 
to eat its fruit, to drink the milk of a cocoanut, to sleep and 
to wake again. It is life to use life for the happiness and 
good cheer of those I love: to borrow from them, if I need; 
and to lend to them, if they need. When I go outside my- 
self, then first I begin to live. When I bear my brother’s 
burdens, I fulfil Christ’s whole law. 


LOVE. 


Here is the reason why, in the little sheaf of letters writ- 
ten to various Christian churches in the first forty years 
of the Christian religion, you find men so different from 
each other, laying so much stress on love. Paul says it is 
the greatest element of life. John says it is the whole. 
Peter makes the whole of his appeal centre on the words 
“ Love one another with pure heart fervently.” And James, 
in that quaint Epistle of common sense, fairly ridicules any- 
thing else which does not come up to his standard of a wis- 
dom which is “full of mercy and good fruits.” Whatever 
the theologians have tried since, these founders of written 
Christianity, practical men all of them, know that, while 
men might have no belief and might have no hope, every 
man had the germ of love. There is somebody he cares for. 
There, he is to begin: on that foundation, he ‘is to build. 
And, in practice, what they promise follows. While a man 
is fooling about his own happiness, very little comes of it. 
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The faster he pursues happiness, the more certain is happi- 
ness to escape him. But the man who fairly forgets himself 
in his eagerness for the cause, who goes beyond his own de- 
sire in love for a woman ora child or his neighbors or his 
race,—this man finds out what increase of life is. He has 
more life for next month’s effort than he had for last month’s. 
He has more interest in others, he has more strength and 
more purpose. His life enlarges as these masters of life 
promised. 

Let any man try the experiment, which is doubtless the 
great experiment of life, and, as the Sermon on the Mount 
says, all things are added to him. First, that hope for the 
future is added, which perhaps he did not have when he 
began. I do not care to say how it grows, or why. I would 
as soon tell how or why a rosebud comes out from a rose- 
bush, when it is in full growth of stems and of leaves. But 
I know, as a fact, that it comes. No man is at work in 
unselfish love of those around him,— not counting his pulse, 
not looking at his tongue, not writing a diary of his misfort- 
unes, but eagerly trying to help others,— but he finds him- 
self more alive than he was. He begins to know that he 
shall be more alive than he is. With this, the future begins 
to have its place for him and its work. He takes an interest 
in what is going to come. He lives not only in to-day, but 
in to-morrow,— precisely because he means to have to- 
morrow better than to-day. He never could argue himself 
into this hopefulness. He never could study himself into it. 
But he can grow into it. He can live into it. He is no 
longer one atom leading a lonely existence. He is a part of 
the human race, living in the common life; and he is no 
longer a creature of to-day, leading an existence in this 
hour: he is a part of the continued being of a world which 
has noend. There is no principle of personal history more 
sure than that life which is enlarging will thus blossom into 
hope. And this blossom bears its fruit in time. 

My friend, who thought he had no faith, had some love. 
And he did his duty. Grimly and patiently, he did his 
duty. That was all, at first. But, by and by, he found that 
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there was something to look forward to, something to ex- 
pect. Nay, this something increased upon his horizon, and 
became more and more. And then,—he did not know how, 
and I am sure I do not explain it,—as his life grew larger, the 
old narrow restrictions on it fell away. He who loved his 
brother whom he had seen, found that he loved God whom 
he had not seen. He who could not explain this passage 
or that in the affairs around him, lived up to that great con- 
ception,— or did it flash upon him like an electric spark,— 
that, though he could not explain, Some One could! Nay, 
this Some One, who can explain, is the Father of Life, who 
sees the whole, and guides and helps and strengthens, as he 
watches all. The prodigal away from home had forgotten 
his father’s tenderness,—nay, perhaps could not believe 
that he was tender. But he went to work, though it was 
wretched work. He hired himself out to one of the citizens 
of that country, and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. Wretched work, indeed! But he did it. He did 
not like to do it. He was not attracted to do it. But it 
was his duty, and he did it. It had its temptations, too. 
The lowest temptation of all,—the hog’s temptation! He 
was tempted,— he would have been glad to feed his hunger 
with those tempting husks. But no man gave them, and he 
would not steal. Duty,—stiff pluck and self-sacrifice at last 
are born. Then is it that, by a fixed and certain law, duty 
breeds love, love begets hope, and from hope faith is born. 
Not a delicious story of one Syrian peasant, but the eternal 
certainty of human life it is,— that faith is born where there 
was no faith, and hope is born where there was no hope. 
“T will arise and go to my father.” 


WORK FORWARD, AND NOT BACKWARD. 


The schoolmen and the priests say, “Begin with your 
creed, and work out from your creed to your life.” The 
gospel, and He who sent the gospel, ask you to begin with 
life, and promise that, if you live your best, these details 
of life shall come in fit order. But this life is not the life 
of a sand-grain or of an oyster. It is the life of a man,— 
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life in which you do not live for yourself, but for your kind. 
Duty first, and all things afterward. Love first, and Hope 
the blossom from Love, and Faith its fruit. To make him- 
self of no reputation, to give up himself, if so a world may 
be made better,—this is the determination of a child of 
God. 

Does any man ask how Jesus Christ is now Master of the 
world, and why? It is that he made himself of no reputa- 
tion. “He emptied himself,” is the reading of the new ver- 
sion. He did not ask what was due to him. He did not 
make a claim for this homage or that. “ Blaspheme me if 
you will, so you find the Spirit of Truth.” And because he 
forgets himself, because he suffers, because he is lifted up in 


death, lo! the whole world goes after him. 
E. E. HALE. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


A national gathering of our churches, like that which has been 
so largely attended at Saratoga, ought to leave impressions and 
suggest considerations profitable to recall and dwell on, as the 
basis and the inspiration of new denominational effort and life. 
If the spirit of the Conference can be reproduced among our 
churches, it will greatly help to enlarge the sense of our common 
hfe and work, quicken our interest in the causes that are most 
vital to the life of our religious body, set on foot the Christian 
enterprises and stir the religious energies that will put new 
efficiency and interest into all our societies and all our hearts. 

We may hope, at least, that the large delegations that were 
present have gained such fresh sense of the value of the relig- 
ious enterprises the Conference is seeking to further, and of 
the causes for which it stands,as to help more heartily and 
urge others to give more generously to them; that the sense of 
religious fellowship has been deepened and enlarged, the im- 
portance of religious interests and institutions made more clear, 
and the seed of noble thoughts, motives, and appeals, with which 
the Conference hours were so largely filled, sown, not to remain 
dormant or unfruitful in their minds and hearts. The little work 
undertaken in the smallest Unitarian church, and the faith it 
seeks to keep alive and commend to the community, may gain 
new dignity and value in its own eyes, as associated with the 
inspiring memories and fellowships in which it has had a part, 
and with the demands that have been urged upon it in the 
name of rational religion and the pressing needs of our country 
and our time. 

It is good to feel that we are members of a line of churches that 
have cherished the grand ideals, and proclaimed the broad and 
humane principles, that are in our day entering more and more 
into the thought of the country and the conviction of all the 
Churches. It is inspiring to feel anew our spiritual relationship 
to the wisest and freest spirits that have moulded the thinking 
and led the religious hopes of our age, and to see how central 
to its best living and progress are the principles we have been 
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born into and profess. And when the opportunities of extend- 
ing the influence of these principles were so clearly shown us; 
of planting them in new communities at the West, to shape 
their growing institutions, and be the salt of life to their abound- 
ing material enterprise and prosperity, and in the old communi- 
ties at the South, to leaven their rapidly changing institutions 
and ideas with the working yeast of a new civilization,—a 
gospel of reverent freedom and large humaneness,— when the 
variety and vastness of the opportunities to plant this gospel 
and be the heralds and helpers of this new civilization were 
shown us, the Conference was impressed with the sense of urgent 
religious duties, and felt the call to generous sympathies and’ 
efforts to make stronger and clearer the witness of its faith, and 
to keep vigorous and aggressive the work of our own Church for 
the growth of this life, and the building up of this cause of 
righteousness and practical faith among ourselves. 

So we hope that the two thousand people in attendance more 
or less constantly upon the sessions of the Conference have 
come back to be more alive and active in the work of moving 
strongly on our own section in the army of Christian enterprise, 
and with heartier and more expansive sympathies for that work 
in all its parts. 


Perhaps this last meeting of our National Conference was not 
quite up to the mark of several earlier ones in fulness of intel- 
lectual interest. Not so many splendid papers were read of high 
speculative value in critical scholarship and philosophy. Heads 
did not ache so constantly with painful effort to follow the wind- 
ings of abstruse theological discussion; nor were our spiritual 
eyes so often strained, while trying to follow the lofty flight of 
our soaring brethren among the mystic mazes of scientific or 
transcendental thought. Nor was there quite the overflowing 
plenitude of happy feeling that made the Conference two years 
ago a prolonged love-feast, and time of exceptional mutual and 
self-congratulations. There was at the outset resting upon the 
assembly something of the shadow of the great losses our com- 
munion has experienced during the past two years; and it was 
evident that there was sore missing of the voice of Dr. Bellows, 
on whom the body had come to lean,— not only for the wonder- 
ful inspiring energy of his utterance, but for the ready tact, the 
remarkable power of divination with which he read the temper 
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of a great congregation, and shaped its wishes to practicable 
ends. 

Nevertheless, we doubt if we have ever had a better Confer- 
ence, in the sense of steadfast and earnest seeking of the prac- 
tical ends which the Conference meets to further and secure. 
There was a serious spirit of work through all the sessions, and a 
growing sense of responsibility, which was fostered by all the 
essays, reports, and sermon and speeches, and manifest in the 
action upon important questions. We had come with others to 
question the value of these increasing multitudes coming to- 
gether at Saratoga; thinking it likely that business would be 
more and more neglected, and great show papers and speeches 
become the leading feature of the meetings, as seemed for a time 
an increasing tendency. But, certainly, the reports and discus- 
sions on practical measures, even though in some cases protracted, 
had in general good attention from the delegates; and the ses- 
sions were held closely to the business in hand. This must 
be pronounced the Conference, of all others, in which the em- 
phasis was put on religious business; in which the spirit of 
work was regnant, and the sense of opportunity and obligation 
strongest, though there were, happily, less brilliant generaliza- 
tion and continent-spanning prophecy and anticipation than have 
often been indulged in. It begins to be understood that our 
body is to earn a position among the religious and moral forces 
of this country by hard work, if it shall ever fully possess it; 
that the powers of darkness, theological, social, and political, do 
not disperse and surrender at the flourish of even the most se- 
ductive trumpets. The Unitarian gospel has the same need of 
steadfastness, self-sacrifice, the spirit of sacred enterprise, endur- 
ance, and sacrifice, which have established and glorified the 
missions of narrower interpretations of the same gospel. The 
crudeness, the frivolity, the corruptions, the spiritual unrest and 
recklessness that exist in this country, not absent from any com- 
munity, are sobering and terrible facts, which come to us, as to 
all Churches and thoughtful people, with aspects of peril and 
intense demand, and urge us, as patriots, as Christians, as lovers 
of our kind and hopers for the higher future of humanity, to 
know our call, and hold our place, and be ready, trained and 
equipped for our work, to meet the exigency, and plant and 
sustain all through this country the churches that mean, wher- 
ever they are set, the witness for righteousness, the growth of 
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humanity, the welcome of a gospel of rational faith and open 
fellowship to the unchurched and the inquiring. 

We were not sorry, then, to miss the discussion of great spec- 
ulative or scholastic questions, and something of the excessive 
self-congratulation that often attend our Conferences, in the 
more steady and sober pressing of practical issues, and the calls 
for denominational enterprise and extension. We did not hear 
so much of the new ethics and the new theology as two years 
ago: perhaps, because what was then called the new ethics is 
now seen to be hopelessly antiquated and rickety in many of its 
pretensions; and the new theology is a phrase too many sorts of 
prophets have since used to have longer much significance. 
But the emphasis was even more distinctly than ever on morals 
as the distinguishing thing our religious idea stands by and 
stands for; and the novelty or age of any theology was felt to 
be of little moment as compared with the satisfaction it gives 
and the mighty energy it furnishes to the moral nature in man. 
Every essay and speech and sermon laid the chief stress on 
character and conduct; and yet essay and speech and sermon 
affirmed the need of religion, the conviction of a Moral Gov- 
ernor and an eternal destiny, to give the atmosphere, the motive 
and the inspiration in which morals are understood and obeyed, 
and character keeps its nobility, and its aspiring line of rever- 
ence and immortal hope and cheer. Or, if once in the very fine 
essay of Mr. Learned, it seemed to be affirmed that morals were 
all, in a way to make any religious faith of little moment, the 
weightier and prevailing utterances spoke confidently and with 
hushed emphasis of reverence and hope,—the sense of the 
Living Law and Love, the Eternal Justifier and Restorer, as 
the needed and efficient truths to quicken the sense of duty, 
and sweeten and sanctify the service of the right, and keep 
the soul and keep society responsive to that Eternal Power that 
makes for righteousness, and gives the highest meaning and sanc- 
tion of morals in the transcendent conception of Infinite Justice 
and Goodness. 

One of the two points in the discussions of the Conference 
that came to us with the strongest sense of truth and power 
was that in which Mr. Batchelor, at the end of his impressive 
statement of the fitness of our Unitarian faith to go out and 
redeem the land,— its strong emphasis on rectitude in business, 
purity in politics, justice in social relations, humaneness in re- 
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forms— its sympathy with education, philanthropy, social progress 
fitting it to do the work of secularism without going away from 
faith or forsaking the Christian Church,— when after a masterly 
appeal on this basis, he affirmed, in closing, the spiritual centre of 
all social and moral progress, the core of faith and hope and 
love, which alone can keep sound and sweet the organism of 
society, and save men, and save this country, from loss of courage 
and aspiration to the wonderful future that opens to our vision, 
and may be grander than our hope, if only the life of integrity 
and reverence for the best and aspiration for the highest can be 
kept glowing at the heart. 

The other highest point of practical truth was reached when 
Mr. Ames, in his sermon on the central place of religion in our 
life as distinguished from any fixed or enforced theology, came 
to show us how the work we had to do in making this doctrine 
accepted and honored in the world, this testimony that religion, 
is the deepest nature and life of men, apart from all statements 
of fixed or bounded doctrine,— aspiration and trust and love, the 
native air of our spirit’s life— came to point out to us that this 
testimony, and the work of planting this faith in the hearts of men 
and the churches of America, was precisely the work of Jesus; 
this conviction the central word and thought of Jesus, and the 
witness his pure and simple gospel bears forever to the world. 
If we realize how truly it is so, and how completely our theory 
of religion, not as creed, but as spirit and life, is the fulfilment 
of the work he came to do, we shall begin to understand the 
call that comes to us to embody this conception in living men, 
in missionary stations, schools, intelligence, all over this land, 
and to help in the founding of churches that shall cherish. and 
transmit this central truth of life for the cheer and enlighten- . 
ment of men, and the progress in nobility, in character, and 
security in righteousness of all the communities. 


We think it certain that the delegates have returned home 
from the Conference with a fresh conviction of the earnestness, 
large efficiency, and practical wisdom with which the mission- 
ary agencies of our body are directed and administered. The 
breadth, vigor, consideration, fairness, and intelligent perception 
of opportunity which are shaping the polity of the Conference 
of the Unitarian Association were abundantly shown in the 
reports presented by the Secretary, who spoke for both; and the 
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power of his overwhelming refutation of implied charges of nar- 
rowness of sympathy and local prejudice was the surprise of 
the Conference. It is, perhaps, natural that the zeal of our 
churches in the West, in which we all rejoice, and which found 
utterance in the earnest and, we judge, ill-directed strictures of 
the magnetic and devoted Secretary of the Western Conference, 
should sometimes grow impatient in their closer view of the 
opportunities lying about them, and their perhaps stronger per- 
ception of the inadequacy and culpable meagreness of our mis- 
sionary spirit and denominational work hitherto. It was not 
unwholesome for the large assembly at Saratoga to be squarely 
told that their offerings and practical interest in their faith, as 
measured by deeds, had hitherto been out of all proportion, little 
and unworthy, as compared with the largeness of their claims 
for intellectual and ethical precedence, and the extent of the 
denominational resources as evinced by their attendance upon 
the social and religious festivities. 

But we do not apprehend that a change of organization would 
do much to deepen the current of religious generosity, nor that 
it would help in the least to a more intelligent or impartial 
administration of missionary funds. The national quality of the 
Association’s work is clearly enough shown in the fact that but a 
small fraction of the funds contributed to its treasury are ex- 
pended within five hundred miles of the section in which nine- 
tenths of these funds are raised, and that a large porportion of 
all enterprises reported within the limits of the Western Confer- 
ence are not only sustained by the Association, but projected by 
its executive board. It is right that this should be so, while the 
numerical and financial strength of the body is so largely in New 
England; but it suggests the consideration, sometimes over- 
looked, that donors naturally desire to administer their charities 
themselves, or to have them administered by those they know 
and have confidence in, and that therefore, even if the policy of 
the Association were not so wholly liberal and continental as it 
clearly is, it would be impossible to take the central missionary 
agency of our body out of New England without chilling the 
interest of our churches in its work, diminishing the receipts 
for denominational enterprises, and severing the connection, so 
vital to efficiency, between the sources and the administration of 
its missionary funds. The Association, under its present methods 
and management, is a happy, spiritual anticipation of the inven- 
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tion just perfected, by which the power latent in the coal-mine 
is turned on the spot into electric force, and directed through 
leagues of wire to light villages or turn factory-wheels at a dis- 
tance. We doubt whether anything would be gained by mul- 
tiplying treasuries and executive boards; and trust that the 
Association will modify its conditions of membership as proposed 
in the majority report of the committee read at Saratoga, so as to 
be formally, as we believe it now to be actually, representative of 
the body and of its missionary spirit and generosity. In any case, 
the direction of the activities and charities of the denomination 
cannot be disjoined from its constituency and supporters; and 
probably about the same men and the same measures will, as 
heretofore, command the confidence and engage the interest of 
the body, whatever organized agencies be substituted or retained. 


The practical temper of the Conference was illustrated in the 
unanimity with which a proposition was accepted, almost without 
discussion, welcoming to membership in the Conference such as 
have sympathy in its work and desire its fellowship, even if they 
cannot wholly accept the language of its constitution nor accord 
with its basis of organization. Many among us who stand most 
firmly on that basis, and are most concerned to maintain the 
present status as a Conference of Christian Churches, have felt 
from the beginning that the action now taken is the logic of the 
Unitarian position, that indeed it illustrates rather than com- 
promises the conception of Christianity we have inherited asa 
hospitable and fearless faith. We judge that this conviction, and 
the desire to satisfy those among us who are in close fraternal 
relations with earnest, religious spirits that stumble at the Chris- 
tian name, though perhaps as reverent as any toward the life and 
work of Jesus, to be the significance of the unanimous and unques- 
tioned passage of this vote. Perhaps, too, it was felt that, in this 
day of stern and often scornful challenging of all the foundations 
of religion, no sincere witness for religion and righteousness, who 
cares to work with us, ought to be rejected. 

The Conference took pains at the outset to place itself dis- 
tinctly, some thought too expressly and emphatically, on the 
basis of Christian discipleship ; and at intervals it has reaffirmed, 
after full discussion, its purpose to stand on this basis. It has, 
however, tried to make it clear that the terms in which it has 
affirmed this were not intended to bar out any who were in gen- 
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eral sympathy with its faith and fellowship; and the action this 
year may be considered a further advance in the line of that 
large hospitality which is the strength and glory, while, too, in 
some sense the weakness and the reproach, of the Unitarian posi- 
tion. We judge it to have been quite as much a dictate of loy- 
alty to our principles as a concession for the sake of harmony. 

We are told that such was not its purpose, that it was the 
entering wedge of a new effort to remove the Conference from a 
Christian basis. We have no doubt that there are those who 
expect to see the Unitarian body give up all adhesion to Chris- 
tianity, and plant itself upon a simply theistic or even agnostic 
basis. Such are mainly those who have lived in the shell of 
religion, and in shedding that are also without its substance. 
We should suppose that this could hardly be the expectation or 
desire of those who urged the action taken at Saratoga, or of 
such as may desire to avail themselves of it; and that those who 
care to come with us would desire to find a faith and not simply 
a new set of questions, a fellowship of work and worship and not 
simply of debate; in short, a Christian Church and not a free 
religious club or association, which some of those coming have 
tried and found wanting or wearisome. 

We are greatly desirous that the sympathies of our religious 
body should go out freely and warmly to all sincere faith of all 
sects and souls, whether they carry more or less than we of the 
armament of historic doctrine and belief, and that the progress 
of reverent thought and research shall be unimpeded, even 
greatly advanced by us; but we see no reason for thinking that 
such advance will require the disbanding of the Christian Church 
or necessitate the repeal of the confession of discipleship in the 
basis of our National Conference. That would be the abandon- 
ment of our line of religious development and the historic 
ground of our fellowship, and for most of us, certainly, the loss 
of its central bond and charm. The day is far distant, we judge, 
when that repeal will be seriously attempted in our National 
Conference. Certainly, any such attempt would have had small 
following or chance of success-in a session of it so determined 
as the last to build on its foundations instead of laying them 
again. 


The welcome accorded to the representatives of English and 
Hungarian Unitarians was extremely cordial, and their presence 
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and word lent great value and interest to several of the sessions. 
Rev. J. Page Hopps’ paper on the “ Unfulfilled Ideals of Jesus” 
was quite in the spirit of our most practical and earnest thought; 
and Dr. William B. Carpenter’s address on the relations of sci- 
ence to faith had the simplicity that characterizes the utterance 
of all truly large intelligences, and the value of a testimony given 
by one qualified by a long life of research to the central affirma- 
tions of the soul, and the necessity of believing in an invisible 
and spiritual Cause of all visible and material life. It was good 
to have with us one who represents so thoroughly the religious 
enterprise, intellectual energy, and practical efficiency of our 
English Unitarians as does Mr. Hopps; and the charm of Dr. 
Carpenter’s presence was hardly more in his delightful address 
and his scientific fame than in the interesting and even sacred 
associations, social, humanitarian, and denominational, connected 
with his name and family. 

It was, perhaps, an unprecedented piece of good fortune to 
have had present also a representative of the most remote and 
venerable branch of our Unitarian fellowship. Prof. Kovacs 
touched the hearts as well as the imaginations of his auditory as 
he presented the condition and convictions of the struggling but 
loyal band of Transylvanian Unitarian churches, and certainly 
did much to quicken that spirit of wide and warm fellowship 
which is the soul of religious communion and missionary enter- 
prise. We are glad to learn that ample funds have been already 
pledged to him for the permanent endowment of the Anna 
Richmond professorship in his college at Kolozsvar, and that a 
hopeful movement is on foot to secure the foundation there of 
still another professorship. 


The special enterprises brought forward at the sessions of the 
Conference received cordial indorsement, several of them sub- 
stantial furtherance. The effort to relieve the church in New 
Orleans from the burden of debt which has long been dragging 
at its life had already been encouraged by the pledge of a gen- 
erous sum from St. Louis, and was commended to the fresh inter- 
est of all present by the admirable statement of its pastor and 
the prompt donations of several churches and delegates. Fresh 
interest was also awakened in the condition and needs of the 
South by the earnest address of Mr. Chaney, who has begun a 
mission at Atlanta, and that of Mr. Mayo, with whose work for 
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public school education in the Southern States our readers are 
familiar. New churches in important points at the West received 
pledges of substantial aid; and the beautiful edifice just com- 
pleted at Ann Arbor was rejoiced in as one of the thoroughly 
good and hopeful enterprises of the past two years. The comple- 
tion of the needed further endowment for the Meadville School 
was again pledged; and several earnest meetings of its alumni 
during the week revealed wide-spread solicitude as to its con- 
dition and needs, and an earnest purpose to assist in making it 
more adequate and efficient for the service of our churches and 
the cause of religious truth. The generous proposition of Mr. 
J. H. Wade to assist in the establishment of a school of relig- 
ious philosophy and advanced theological learning at Cleveland 
was heartily welcomed by the Conference, and an efficient com- 
mittee appointed to co-operate in the enterprise. 

We have left no space to speak of the conference meetings of 
the morning hours, nor of the crowded meetings of the evenings 
in the interests of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference and the 
Sunday-schools, nor of many tepics of discussion and interest 
in the sessions of the Conference itself. The earnest, practical 
spirit which characterized all the meetings, we are glad to see, is 
already fruitful in the renewed vigor and larger missionary con- 
tributions of many of our churches. We present to our readers 
in this issue of the Review two of the papers that well illus- 
trate this spirit, and deal with some of the most urgent relig- 
jous problems that confront our churches to-day. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HOME VIEW OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Our great gathering has come and gone once more, and already 
become a thing of the past, yet not, we trust, to be forgotten, 
but to lie in our memories a hallowed influence for good and an 
inspiration to nobler efforts. 

Our speakers from home and abroad all seemed, we should 
judge, to be in a fine mood of elevated thought, good courage, 
and full of that largeness and consecration of spirit that frets 
not at party lines, but sees good in all phases of religious faith 
where there is the spirit of love and fellowship. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary meeting was a good sign of the times, 
as showing the brave will of women to co-operate with men 
in all good work, and also their ability to stand side by side with 
them in intellectual and moral discussions. Perhaps the time 
may arrive when, having convinced men of their firm purpose, 
and their power to win social respect, and having gained in 
breadth and experience by working apart, they may do the 
highest work in company with men, and not need a separate 
organization. Until then, let us encourage all efforts of noble 
women, in our churches and elsewhere, to enfranchise our sex 
from many self-imposed limitations as well as those of the law. 

One lady showed good courage in “speaking out in meeting” 
before that august body, and presenting a resolution which she 
knew must meet with some opposition; and we thank her for it. 
How soon an audience takes a matter out of the hands of an 
anxious committee and settles it for them, if it can get the 
chance! This resolution that the Conference should encourage 
the habit of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks as a bev- 
erage was accepted at once by the Conference with a rising vote. 
All honor be to the Conference for this vote! This was no nar- 
row resolution. It pronounced no anathemas on the use of 
liquor as a medicine or restorative, but simply expressed its dis- 
approval of social drinking in view of ail the terrible evils 
attendant upon it. We take pride in this vote. It shows how 
the best Unitarian people stand on this question; and, although 
some excellent persons may disagree with it, the record of this 
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vote, we believe, will go out to cheer all temperance workers in 
the land, and help to check this great wrong. 

In regard to the amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
ference, we are glad to see a spirit of conciliation, a desire not 
to waste time in hair-splitting on the part of the Conference, 
which led it to accept this additional article; but we think the 
ground was covered before. The platform was made “in such a 
forge and such a heat,” with such an admirable Christian spirit 
of respect and consideration for all parties, that we hoped the 
subject would never come up again. 

The Meadville question seems to be at last settled without any 
hot words or divided feeling. Meadville has undoubtedly suf- 
fered from all this agitation. She has twice been shaken to her 
foundations by a desire on the part of the younger men in the 
denomination to take her up bodily and move her to another 
place. Students now have the habit, when they apply there, of 
putting in a proviso, “If you do not move,” ete. It is plain to see 
how such an uneasy condition injures an institution. We should 
like to ask the question, not in any spirit of censure, but for 
information, how far it is justifiable or even courteous for a 
denomination to urge a change on an institution chiefly endowed 
by private generosity,— especially when the first donors are liv- 
ing on the spot, have given their money, their learning, and their 
affections to the establishment of such a school, and naturally 
cherish the associations of the place. Are not the trustees at 
least, in consultation with living donors, the ones from whom 
such a proposition should first come, inasmuch as they would be 
slow to interfere with sacred trusts, unless morally sure that the 
money could better answer the purposes of the givers by a 
change of situation. 

We trust that we shall repair any injury we have done this 
school by a prompt collection, and wish that some persons might 
be empowered to make an appeal in every one of our churches 
and take up a collection on the spot. We should gain much 
more in that way, and the American Unitarian Association be no 
loser. If our Unitarian people could visit Meadville and see how 
this modest institution has been 4 ray of light to the country 
round, how it commands the respect of all denominations whose 
preachers are often heard in its lecture-room, how it has sent out 
some of our best men, and is continually furnishing able workers, 
they would not look so much for a grand institution as for one 
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that can show sure results to the cause of our liberal faith. 
All honor be in the mean time to Mr. Wade, whose last act of 
generosity in presenting a thousand dollars to Meadville touches 
us more than his larger offer. 

We hope Mr. Wade will not give up his cherished plans. We 
should like, as we have said before, to see his prospective institu- 
tion with professorships from all denominations in the country. 
He may reply that he does not wish any sectarianism. Neither 
do we. But are there not choice men in all denominations who, 
though they may have their own interpretations of Christian 
doctrine, are yet thoroughly liberal and broad in their feelings 
toward their fellow Christians? True liberality, we know, is not 
in Unitarianism or Trinitarianism or Free Religion, but in the 
quality of the man. It would be a fine embodiment of Chris- 
tian unity, such a school,— where all these religious and scholarly 
men should live side by side in sympathy with each other, and 
try their hands upon the rising generation without rivalry, but in 
the spirit of generous emulation. Meadville and other denomi- 
national colleges would be no losers, but profit by interchange of 
sympathies with such an institution in the West. 


HIBBERT LECTURES ON BUDDHISM.* 


This volume has a wider interest than the collection of Buddh- 
ist legends which we have from the same writer. These stories 
are often puerile and extravagant, although interesting, as show- 
ing the fanciful religious imagination of races. But the lectures 
have a far wider significance, as we see at once from the first one 
on “The Place of Buddhism in the Development of Religious 
Thought.” The unbiassed mind of the writer makes no effort to 
bring about an analogy between Buddhism and Christianity, or 
to trace these two religions to a common origin; but he is con- 
tent “to ascertain, if he can, the process by which men have come 
to believe as they do.” 

Mr. Davids seems inclined to think that the ancient Aryan 
beliefs are the foundation-stone of the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, and instances the well-known fact that the Hebrews 
did not show much recognition of this doctrine until after their 
captivity in Mesopotamia. But, in later centuries, this belief in 


* Hibbert Lectures on Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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India was corrupted by the doctrines of transmigration. He sug- 
gests the idea that the Hindu philosopher’s desire for absorption 
in God might naturally have resulted from a kind of weariness 
at the thought of dwelling in inanimate and animate things, 
rivers, trees, animals; of souls wandering from one to the other 
and finding no rest. The despair of life prevalent somewhat 
among modern thinkers, the writer thinks, may have been 
brought about among the Aryans after they had descended into 
the valley of the Ganges, where the heat was very oppressive. 
He believes people in temperate climates are rarely pessimists. 
The caste system might have increased this feeling, but he doubts 
it. Yet the power of the priesthood had become unbearable, and 
Buddhism was a revolt at the whole system of formal religion. 

We had not supposed that Buddha wished to emancipate the 
people from not only gods, but God,—as Mr. Davids states. It 
was a system, he says, of “salvation in this world, which 
each man got for himself without any hope of a future life.” If 
so, we have the exact parallel to-day between Buddhism and our 
agnostics in their rebound against the corruptions of Christi- 
anity. Such was our thought; and, after a few more pages, we 
find Mr. Davids suggests this resemblance. He thinks Christi- 
anity has failed practically, in one sense; but there is, he says, a 
side of it,“the peace that passeth all understanding, which is 
the nearest analogue to the Buddhist Nirvana known of in 
Western thought.” 

We have next an account of the formation of the order of 
the Buddhists and their parliamentary rules, which, although 
very simple, the lecturer thinks to be the first of the kind that 
we find recorded in history. Then came the ethical require- 
ments, the Buddhist teaching in four great collections, the age 
and authenticity of which are disputed in the same way as our 
Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

Mr. Davids is strongly inclined to believe that the early ‘Aryans 
did not know of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, but 
that this belief was acquired during the process of fusion between 
them and the people whom they conquered in India. It is inter- 
esting and rather sad to see how early the prejudice against color 
existed in the history of the world. We think of the East-India 
man as dark, but these conquered tribes were black: they com- 

_posed the lowest caste, and a poor black fellow had a religious 
fancy often that, when he died, he should turn into a white man. 
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Buddha, or Gotama, according to our writer’s understanding, 
did not entirely discard the old doctrines about the future life 
and pre-existence. His chief aim, however, was practical and 
concerned this life, and the state of past generations of men who 
influenced a man’s character, and were agents in his destiny and 
that of human history. 

Mr. Davids is struck, in many of these conversations between 
Gotama and his disciples, with the resemblance to the dialogues 
of Plato where the disciple answers his own questions in the way 
that Socrates expects him to do, and thus confutes himself. 

Mr. Davids can hardly prove his own assertion, we think, that 
Gotama wished to do away with not only gods, but God; because 
he shows us how the supreme desire of the Buddhists was to be 
at rest in the Infinite. They were, it is true, taught to practise 
virtue for itself, and to avoid ceremonial religion, and do good 
works: there was always however, we think, a goal to look for- 
ward to, a something beyond quite different from modern agnos- 
ticism, which has no ideal in the future, but lives stoically in the 
cold, stern world of to-day, with no sweet dreams of anything 
nobler or better. It is true that this absorption in the highest, 
where there is no more desire, was supposed to come to the disci- 
ple in this life. But we must look upon this state as in the end 
a spiritual one,— begun, it may be true, in this life, but extending 
through eternity. When Gotama speaks of “no more birth for 
the perfect disciple,” why should our writer assume that he 
means the end of all, when he has already shown us how Gotama 
merely wished to get away from this transition state, this ever- 
lasting transmigration of souls, these restless desires of men? 
This is an ideal of true life: not ceasing to be, nor to love and 
adore, but ceasing to fret and wish for change. The early 
Indian philosophers undoubtedly did maintain this doctrine of 
annihilation. But Mr. Davids has ingeniously and naturally 
explained how their depressing climate may have developed these 
longings. But we believe Gotama meant something better, or 
his religion would not have had such influence over the Eastern 
world. Our writer acknowledges that, for the lower class of 
men, Gotama had to hold out some kind of a heaven or hell, but 
not for the “most excellent ones.” But, with most of the highest 
religions of the world, we find that the grossest forms allowed 
are typical of something higher of the same kind, and not in 
direct antagonism to it. 
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Mr. Davids shows how the great religions of the world ema- 
nated from the same spiritual longings, and draws some interest- 
ing parallels between the appearance of Gotama, his simple, 
human life, his deification, and the life of Jesus Christ. He does 
not give credence to the theory that Christianity borrowed from 
Buddhism, which appeared five hundred years before it, but 
rather believes that the same wants and experiences developed 
kindred religions. In regard to the supposed doctrine of “no 
soul,” and the eternity of Karma, or character, for the blessed, 
we cannot see much to command respect. We cannot see that 
the new doctrine of transmigration of spirit, as commonly under- 
stood by the Buddhists, is much more inspiring than the old 
one, although less gross. 

Mr. Davids’ vivid picture of Nirvana, the state of perfect rest 
and peace, charms our imagination, and we may say convinces 
us of its power: only, we believe it can exist in this work-day 
world. The rapt Buddhist sought the cloister, but Jesus said: 
“My peace I give unto you. I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst deliver them from 
the evil. Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world.” 

We cannot see how this cloister life could inculcate the prac- 
tical lessons which Mr. Davids gives Gotama credit for. In soli- 
tude, what chance for human love, unselfishness, conquest of jeal- 
ousy and avarice and rivalry,— what strength with no tempta- 
tions? But Gotama may have been no more responsible for 
the cloister than Jesus Christ. Scholars will have to wade 
through a good many more Indian manuscripts before we shall 
find out, perhaps, what Gotama really taught, and what came 
from his followers. There is a little inconsistency in some of 
Mr. Davids’ assertions in regard to a non-belief in another life, 
and perhaps it exists in the Buddhist records themselves. He 
gives us a beautiful story of a weary, depressed old man, who 
found great peace in Gotama’s doctrines, and also in his spiritual 
presence. The old man says, “Now, Iam free from decay and 
birth.” We are inclined to think the old Brahman meant per- 
haps freedom from rebirth into some swinish animal, and that 
this paralyzing doctrine was what helped to keep down the 
Hindu spirit. It is true that Gotama says to the old man, “ Thou 
shalt make clear thy faith: thou shalt reach the farther shore 
of the realm of death.” But the old man knew what physical 
death was. He knew it was nothingness, not peace. Gotama 
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means, it may be, the death of disquietude, the death of pain. 
It would be interesting to study in Oriental manuscripts the 
various meanings of the word “death.” It might enlarge our 
view of Gotama’s teachings. 

The lecture on “Gotama’s Order,” and his last counsels to his 
disciples, is very interesting. The lecture on “Later Forms of 
Buddhism” startles us with the resemblance between them and 
the Romish Church, with all its rich and elaborate ceremonial, 
engrafted on primitive Christianity. We must not go to these 
records to find out about early Buddhism. “What Buddhist 
would go,” says Mr. Davids,“to St. Augustine to find out the 
opinions of Paul, or to the tomes of Calvin for the teachings of 
Christ? So let us not study a Chinese worthy who lived a thou- 
sand years after Buddha was born.” 

In the last lecture, Mr. Davids warns us again of those schol- 
ars who translate the later works of Chinese Buddhists, and mis- 
take them for the pure truth of Gotama. He lingers with calm 
reflection upon the early absolute records of the Master’s sayings. 
He seems for 2 moment to fathom them, to lift them up to a 
higher ideal. The perfect state, he says, “was not freedom from 
desire, but from thirst, immoderate desire. It was an identity be- 
tween the individual and God. This is Christian, but Mr. Davids 
has previously told us that Gotama had “no gods or God.” His 
doctrine was self-culture alone, and Mr. Davids wanders into the 
mazes of “impermanency.” There is nothing inside men or beasts 
or gods that survives after the body decays. Only the results 
of character pass on from one generation to another. We are 
reminded of Emerson’s lines of Brahma,— 


“T keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


So changeable are the hues of this Buddhist religion, which 
undoubtedly had a great deal of the early mystical Hindu phi- 
losophy blended with it through all the mutations of time. 


FRANCE.— COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL. 


We spoke in a recent number of the new Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans. Another number of our French 
exchange gives us some more interesting correspondence which 
throws light on the character and aims of Prof. Oltramare, the 
author of the work. We have here the very mind of the man,— 
his sincerity, singleness of purpose, modesty, and impartiality, as 
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revealed in fragments of conversation with a friend in regard to 
this great work of his life, the study of the Apostle Paul. 

The friend says to the author, “You have given us a new St. 
Paul and a true one, have you not?” “Yes,” says the Professor, 
“and I have great joy in my heart that I have been able to show 
the apostle as a living reality; and, whatever may be the bitter- 
ness of the cup which some of the critics on the extreme right 
may have in reserve for me, nothing can disturb the sweet expe- 
riences that I have had in studying this Epistle, which I feel at 
this hour. This work has been for me during many years a 
source of religious instruction, and at the same time of joy and 
Christian peace, which has made the charm of my life. This 
religious and spiritual experience has been a benediction from 
God, which has largely recompensed me for my labor; and my 
gratitude is profound.” “ Why,” says the friend, “did you not 
publish your Commentary sooner?” “It is true,” he answered, “I 
have kept my treasure too long perhaps, but I do not repent it. 
I am not in pursuit of glory, but only in search after the truth; 
and the things which I had to say were too grave for me to do 
with my Commentary, that which Boileau recommended the 
poets to do with their verses. Everything should harmonize; 
and, while there was any obscurity, I could not feel myself suf- 
ficiently authorized to publish.” He goes on to tell how he feels 
about commentaries. He says: “My experience has made me 
prudent, even timid. I have learned how passionate the true 
critic is in danger of being, how unjust toward certain men 
who are pitiless in their dogmatism. I have those men before 
my eyes, around me, behind me, when I work. There is a text 
to discuss. I fancy them bringing up their arguments: they run 
to their commentaries, and produce good or bad reasons for 
belief. I answer them, and thus I pursue the scientific method, 
the rational discussion, which is the only kind that can bear fruit 
for the future.” “I know,” he says, “that the religious journals 
will attack me violently, and charge me with tendency theories; 
but, when calm has returned, my Commentary will be studied, 
and I shall triumph, although I may never live to see it.” 

The friend asks him what his theological adversaries had to say 
of his first volume. “Nothing,” he answered ; “but this silence 
cannot last long, because I have touched the orthodox in their 
tender parts,— justification by faith, original sin, etc. This silence 
cannot continue long, as it would be an avowal of weakness.” 
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The correspondent says that he has not consulted M. Oltramare 
in making these revelations to a friend public; but he trusts that, 
if the Professor scolds him, he shall be defended by the reader. 


The learned work of Edouard Zeller, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Berlin, on The Philosophy of the 
Greeks, is to be translated into French by M. Emile Boutroux, 
Professor in the Faculty of Letters at Nancy. This immense 
work promised to the French public is greeted with much en- 
thusiasm in France. M. Bersier, the distinguished orthodox 
preacher in Paris, gave a lecture on Admiral Coligny, in Hol- 
land the past season, which so much pleased the Prince of 
Orange that he presented him with a handsome sum of money 
toward the monument to the Admiral. The daughter of Coligny 
married William the Silent, and was the mother of Frederic 
Henry, third Stadt-holder of the Low Countries. 

The Ministers of Instruction during the last few months have 
shown a great interest in the question of Moral Education in the 
schools of France. It looks as though they, in a sensible and 
practical way, were going to solve these difficult questions which 
we in this young, progressive world are continually talking about, 
but never settling. Hear what the Minister of Education says. 
We give it in English : — 


The teacher must remember that he is not dealing with children igno- 
rant of all knowledge of right and wrong. The immense majority of 
children are already somewhat familiar with the ideas of God as the 
Author of the universe and the Father of men, and the traditions and 
practices of worship. But these fundamental notions of morality are 
confused and fragile. It is the mission of the teacher to strengthen 
them, and fix them in the soul for the whole of life, and help the child 
to put these principles into daily practice. This can be done without 
adhesion or opposition to any of the various forms of belief. The 
teacher is no substitute for the priest or the parent. He unites with 
them to make each boy and girl a good man and woman. All theolog- 
ical and philosophical discussions should be forbidden by the mutual 
agreement of the family and the State, all efforts being concentrated 
upon a problem of another nature, but not less serious; that is, the work 
of imparting to all these children the training for a good life. 


A correspondent from Bains gives us a very cheering account 
of religious courtesy and harmony in that watering-place the 
past summer. There is a little chapel there devoted to the 

12 
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use of all religious people in town. Any clergyman who hap- 
pens to be in the place is invited to conduct his own form of 
worship. The Sunday before our correspondent arrived there 
were three different services. At Goelock, the French Protes- 
tant (extreme orthodox), at half-past ten the mass was cele- 
brated by the Abbé S. At two o’clock, the German service. The 
next Sunday there were services for the Lutherans and the French 
liberal Protestants. The little chapel is very well arranged for 
this purpose. For the Catholics there is an altar, for the Protes- 
tants a desk, and a melodeon to aid in the chants, or the old 
Huguenot psalms, or the revival melodies. The writer has no 
doubt that, if a Jewish rabbi or the Pope himself should appear, 
he would be cordially given a place in the chapel. He wonders 
if the mineral waters have anything to do with this toleration. 

This is doing very well for Europe; but, if these different 
Christians would go sometimes to each other’s services, the lib- 
erality would be more complete. . Perhaps there is a sprinkling 
of different religionists in this audience. Our correspondent 
seems on the whole to imply this; for he says that all the preach- 
ers are very careful to say nothing to shock the feelings of their 
brethren, and he thinks this chapel is a gratifying spectacle to all 
lovers of human progress. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Progress and Poverty. The Irish Land Question. By Henry 
George. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The persistence of poverty amid the progress of modern civ- 
ilization may well occupy the attention of the thoughtful, and 
invite consideration of its cause and cure. It is not necessary to 
present illustrations of destitution caused by the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth. The facts are, alas! too familiar. It is more 
to the purpose to study their causation and remedy, if any may 
be found. 

Many have been misled in their study of this question by 
assuming that some one cause explains the prevalence of pov- 
erty. One finds that cause in excess of population, another in 
the avarice of capitalists, a third in the circulating medium on 
money, a fourth in land-tenure, still others in governmental 
abuses; and all find a remedy based upon their understanding of 
the cause. One would limit population, another abolish interest, 
another urges that the government should simply print all the 
money that is wanted, or establish free trade, or a protective 
tariff, or do away with monopolies and practise economy, or 
abolish private ownership of land. But, whenever and wherever 
any of the various supposed remedies have been tried, it has been 
found to be still true that “the poor ye have with you always.” 

It is not to be expected that charity will ever find its occupa- 
tion gone. “The poor always with you,” “ whensoever ye will, ye 
may do them good,” is a fact of common life. We have need of 
acting like good physicians, who alleviate the pains they cannot 
heal, and seek to delay the death they know will infallibly come. 
That is all we can reasonably ask of them, and that is all that 
can properly be asked of those who treat the diseases of the 
social body. He who supposes himself to have discovered a 
cure-all, or a fountain of youth, may because of this pretence be 
regarded as unworthy of our confidence. Mr. Henry George, 
author of Progress and Poverty and of The Irish Land 
Question, writes with such eloquence and beauty of style, wide 
observation and marshalling of facts, ample literary resources, 
and with such apparently sincere interest in the well-being of 
his fellowmen and sympathy with the suffering poor that crit- 
‘ icism feels almost disarmed. To a student of political economy, 
his books have the fascination of a good novel. “ Written in 
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an agreeable style and with true feeling,” is the comment of a 
prominent daily paper. 

But to write with clear perception of the truth and right of 
the subject is of more consequence than either eloquence, style, 
scholarship, or sympathy. The explanation and treatment which 
these books offer of poverty, its cause and cure, may, it is 
thought, not unfairly be condensed into a series of propositions, 
to the following effect :— 

In spite of all modern increase of productive power, wages 
tend to the minimum of a bare living. 

The cause is found in private ownership of land, which ena- 
bles the land-owner to take a large portion of the proceeds of 
labor in the form of rent. By land is meant all natural advan- 
tages whatever, in distinction from all human improvement of 
these advantages. 

The remedy of poverty is, therefore, found in the appropria- 
tion of all land for the common use and benefit. 

The method by which this should be done is by the confisca- 
tion of rent in the form of taxation. By rent is meant soil-rent, 
and not rent of buildings and improvements. 

All other taxes should be discontinued, land alone to be taxed 
to the full rental value, virtually destroying all private right in 
natural advantages of every kind. 

All possession of land being originally based upon force or 
fraud, society may justly resume its original right. 

The confidence of the writer that this will be an effective 
cure of human poverty is set forth in this language: — 


What I, therefore, propose as the simple yet sovereign remedy which 
will raise wages, increase the earnings of capital, eztirpate pauperism, 
abolish poverty, give remunerative employment to whoever wishes it, afford 
free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate morals, taste, and in- 
telligence, purify government, and carry civilization to yet nobler 
heights, is to appropriate rent by taxation,...and to abolish all tazation 
save that upon land values. : 


To accomplish all this, labor and capital, which the author 
deems a form of labor, should be united against the land-owners, 
or monopolists, as they are collectively styled. The practical 
result is summarized thus :*— 


Appropriating rent in this way ... would make it possible for govern- . 
<i iemsnenesonncosnspiseeasnagessemetatrapesttie ana eiet aise taatilntens een 
* Irish Land Question, p. 64. 
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ment to assume the running of railroads, telegraphs, and other busi- 
nesses, which, being in their nature monopolies, cannot, as experience is 
showing, be safely left in the hands of private individuals and corpora- 
tions. .. . There would be at once a large surplus over and above what 
are now considered the legitimate expenses of government. We could 
divide this, if we wanted to, among the whole community, share and 
share alike. Or we could give every boy a small capital for a start 
when he came of age, every girl a dower, every widow an annuity, every 
aged person a pension, out of this common estate. - Or we could do 
with our great common fund many things that would be for the com- 
mon benefit, many, many things that would give to the poorest what 
even the richest cannot now enjoy. We could establish free libraries, 
lectures, museums, art-galleries, observatories, gymnasiums, baths, 
parks, theatres; we could line our roads with fruit-trees, and make our 
cities clean and wholesome and beautiful; we could conduct experi- 
ments and offer rewards for inventions, and throw them open to public 
use. 


A foot-note here explains that “a million dollars spent in 
premiums and experiments would, in all probability, make aérial 
navigation an accomplished fact.” 

Such is the earthly paradise, free from poverty, to which we 
are invited. It is no part of the present writer’s purpose to 
attempt a refutation of the semblance of logic by which the 
scheme is supported. It is sufficient to suggest that it is entitled 
to the consideration which we should give to the discovery of 
a physician who should find that there is but one cause of dis- 
ease of the human body and one remedy, of which he is in 
possession. It is entitled to further consideration, from the fact 
that such books are the food by which communism and socialism 
are nourished. 

Some writer has mentioned an “animated moderation” as the 
great desideratum in style. The style of our author has the 
merit of being “ animated” to a high degree, but without “mod- 
eration.” His conclusions are largely prophetic of results which 
he assumes would follow the great economic change which he 
proposes. There is ample reason for believing that many of the 
results which he prophesies would not follow, and that other 
results would follow, and such as he has not anticipated. Put- 
ting the whole tax upon land might temporarily increase some 
returns of capital and labor; but, if so, as the new equilibrium is 
found, the land-owner will collect the tax in the sale of produce 
or in an increase of rent which is charged for occupation. It is 
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by no means clear that poverty would be cured by laying bur- 
dens upon agriculture, which would presumably increase the cost 
of food, if they do not finally prove inoperative because of eco- 
nomic laws which are superior to human legislation. Extraor- 
dinary suction is required to raise water at both ends of a pipe 
at the same time. 

An open repudiation of the principle- that all should contrib- 
ute in proportion to their ability toward the expenses of gov- 
ernment is not likely to commend itself to either the intelligence 
or sense of justice of the people. The injustice of exempting 
wealth, however great, if it be in any form but land, and taking 
by tax the full rental of the truck-patch of a man who is poor, 
notwithstanding his possession of it, is sufficiently apparent. If 
such an experiment were to be tried, it might be well for the 
government to set apart some new territory, in which the princi- 
ple of the common ownership of land should be the basis of 
political organization. It is safe to conjecture that such a com- 
munity would make little progress in comparison with that of 
our Western States. 

In his consideration of the historical applications of the prin- 
ciple of community of lands, Mr. George shows that it has often 
been practised, but, unfortunately for his case, usually in correla- 
tion with a barbarous or semi-barbarous state of society. No 
high form of civilization based upon it is presented. 

Let it be freely admitted that the claim to the exclusive use 
and benefit of even a small portion of this universe for ourselves 
and our heirs “forever,” as our deeds run, and regardless of our 
good behavior or good use of the space granted, is hard to 
justify. If it have any justification, it must be in the teaching 
of common experience that such grants, even though based upon 
the force or fraud of our forefathers, or those of whom they pur- 
chased, have in a large way proved most conducive to the good 
of the whole people. If abuses exist, reform them; if the right 
itself is injurious to the common good, it becomes wrong, and 
should be done away. But the verdict of “not proven” is 
likely to be the finding of mankind for some time to come. L. c. 
The Peak in Darien: with some Inquiries touching Concerns of 


the Body and the Soul. An octave of essays. By F. P. Cobbe. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1882. 


These gathered essays of Miss Cobbe have, like every thing 
she writes, the impress of her large intelligence, her tenderly 
humane spirit, her lofty ethical passion, her warm theistic faith. 
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What is more, they show that she holds on, undaunted if not 
untroubled, to the high spiritual view of the universe and of 
man, in the face of the frankest study and the fullest compre- 
hension of the problems raised by current agnostic theories, and 
the doubts and denials involved in the philosophy most approved 
in English radical circles. In these circles, her views are doubt- 
less regarded as a curious and somewhat solitary instance of the 
survival of a pre-scientific conception of the universe, and an 
unscientific enthusiasm for the capabilities and future of human- 
ity. We prefer to consider her repeated affirmation of spiritual 
verities and faith in transcendent spiritual laws as prophetic 
utterances, bridging the chasm of philosophic materialism and 
agnostic pessimism in which so much of modern free thought is 
floundering, and joining the brave and hopeful, if too daring, 
transcendentalism of a generation ago with the spiritualistic 
reaction even now going on in the brightest and best instructed 
minds, and sure to give the soul its rights again, the universe a 
spiritual significance and divine purpose, and humanity a theatre 
for its holiest aspirations, affections, and hopes. That religion 
or humanitarian ethics will perish, or suffer permanent eclipse or 
suspense, we have no fear; and such essays as these of Miss 
Cobbe are of great value in voicing the recoil of all lofty natures 
from the evident implications and tendencies of materialistic 
science, and sounding the chords to which all that is generous 
and holy in the soul responds. 


These eight essays are of very unequal length and value. The 
one giving name to the volume is by no means the most elabo- 
rate or important, being mainly a relation of incidents tending 
to show the probability that at the moment of death sight is 
sometimes —_ of the realities of another life. Many strik- 


ing incidents of this class are related by Dr. E. H. Clarke in his 
book entitled Vision, the work of his last weeks, and almost to 
be regarded as a view from the Andes peak of his vanishing life. 
Readers will judge of these facts according to their tempera- 
ments and prepossessions; but few believers in a future life will 
be disposed, any more than are Miss Cobbe and Dr. Clarke dog- 
matically to pronounce them all absolutely worthless, or will fail 
to be profoundly impressed by them. As evidence of a future 
life, they go of course very little way. 

Other extremely interesting essays in this volume are a plea 
for the “Fitness of Women for the Ministry,” a careful and 
impartial statement of advantages and objections in the matter ; 
“Pessimism,” an analysis of the causes and influence of this sys- 
tem of European Buddhism as seen in the person and character 
of its most famous apostle, Arthur Schopenhauer; and, most 
important of all, “Magnanimous Atheism,” a searching and caus- 
tic refutation of the claim of religicas unbelief to exceptional 
nobility, and a demonstration of the inadequacy of agnosticism 
to furnish a home for the highest human affections, or scope 
and inspiration for the noblest aspirations and activities of man. 
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